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NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the next Half-yearly 
Examination for MATRICULATION in this University will 
commence on MONDAY, the 25th of JUNE, 1866. In addition 
to the Metropolitan Examination, Provincial Examinations will 
be held at St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw ; Stonyhurst College ; 
St. Patrick’s Coll Carlow; Owens College, Manchester ; and 
‘Queen's College, Liverpool. 

Candidate is required to transmit his Certificate of Age 
to the (Burlington House, London, W.) at least four- 
teen days before the commencement of the Examination. 

Candidates whe the Matriculation Examination are 
entitled to proceed to the Degrees conferred by the University 
in Arts, Laws, Science, and Medicine. This Examination is 
aes (1) by the Council of Military Education in lieu of the 

Entrance Examination otherwise imposed on Candidates for 
admission to the Royal Military Coll at Sandhurst ; and (2) 
by the College of Surgeons in lieu of the Preliminary Examina- 
tion otherwise imposed on Candidates for its Fellowship. It is 
also amo A Examinations of which some one must be 
ow af) y every Medical Student on oe his pro- 
essional studies ; and (2) by every person enteri n Articles 
of Clerkship to an Attorney—any such person tr culating in 
the First Division being entitled to exemption from one year's 


service, 
WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., 
May 10, 1866. Regi istrar, 


BLIND.—A PUBLIC MEETING 

in Aid of the ASSOCIATION for PROMOTING the 
ENERAL WELFARE of the BLIND will be held at ST. 
J HALL on TUESDAY, MAY 15, at 2.30 p.m. The 
ARCHBISHOP of YORK in the Chair. The Karl of Carnarvon, 
the Bishop of Oxford, Lord Houghton, the Dean of West- 
and Professor Fawcett are expected to Tickets 

may be had at the Society’s Establishments, 210 Oxford Street, 
mare, and 127 Euston R There are 30,000 

Blind in the kingdom, 2,600 of whom are in London ; ‘the 
es are in deep distress. Contributions earnestly 








RAND FESTIVAL OF FLOWERS.— 
The following distinguished guests have been invited, and 
ve signified their intention to be present: H.R.H. the 

Duchess Magnolin H. R.H. the Princess Jessamine, H.R H. the 
Princess ossom, H.R.H. the Princess Spring Violet, 
H.R.H. the cess Tube-rose, H.M. the Meadow Queen, at- 
tended by the Hon. Mrs. Vernal Grass and New Mown Hay of 


Ng ee the Duchess Dowager Heliotrope, the Peer- 
less the Marchioness of Mitcham Lavender, the 
Meschienane onette, the Countess Eau de Chypre from 


one, Se Santal. Wood of Timor, the Viscountesses 
yacinth and Wallflower, the Baronesses Hoyabella, Geranium, 


and Clove the Hon. Miss Ma: gaoen, Se Boe. Miss 
Verbena Leaf, Daphne, Miss Citro- 
nella, the Grande Duke 4. e nax, 
Marquis the Earl Vo the Earl of Amber- 
is, the nt i -Admiral Patchouly, Cap- 
n Sweet William, General Vitiver, Couns ‘. banon Cedar- 





lida AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. . 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


. Banking Business conducted with South Australia, Western 
i New South Wales, Victoria, and New . upon 
current terms with the respective Colonies. 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London : 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 





USICAL UNION.—WIENIAWSKI, 


Me getty = pe one} ne TRAUTMAN (first time in 
The two latter eminent 


Pianists rill F play ate ‘s duet t for two pianos, Op. 46. 
J. ELLA, Director. 


ENTRAL HALL of ARTS and 
SCIENCES, KENSINGTON GORE. 











PATRON—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 





PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE. 
H.R.H. The PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. (Chairman). 


H.R.H. The PRINCE ALFRED, K.G. 

The EARL of DERBY, K.G. 

The EARL GRANVILLE, K.G. 

Lieut.-General the Hon, C. GREY. 

The Right Hon. H. A. BRUCE, M.P. 

The Right Hon. R. LOWE, M.P. 

Sir S. MORTON PETO, Bart., M.P. 

THOMAS BARING, Esq., M.P. 

EDGAR A. BOWRING, Esq., C.B. 

HENRY COLE, Esq., C.B. 

HENRY THRING, Esq. 

Lieut.-Colonel SCOTT, R.E. (Secretary). 
The che gy and Plans may be obtained on application at 


the be ange Offices, Royal Horticultural Gardens, South 
Kensington. Sittings are allotted in the order of application. 


By Order of the Provisional Committee. 


OO KE’ Ss GOLD-BAND ANEROID, 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 
MESSRS. COOKE and SONS, of York and London, have 

the honour to announce that they have recently PATENTED 

an IMPROVEMENT in the ANEROID, which they believe In- 
creases its Value as a Scientific Instrument, and renders it more 

Adapted for Constant Use in all Climates. 


42 Specimens may be seen at their London Establishment. 
8. COOKE & SONS, OPTICIANS, &c., YORK AND 
LONDON. 








LUNAR ECLIPSES. 
Now Publishing on Glass, 


A SERIES of STEREOSCOPIC COM- 
BIN ATIONS of the LUNAR ECLIPSKS of FEBRUARY 


1858, and OCTOBER, 1865, from the O 
yal Astronomical 


WARREN DE LA Ree, Esy., President of the 
Society, &c., &c. 


SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 31 Cornhill, London, E.C. 





HE NATIONAL STANDARD. LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY (LIMITED). 


22 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 


General Manager. 
R. R. HUTCHINSON, F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L. 


POLICIES ABSOLUTELY INDISPUTABLE AND INDE. 
FEASIBLE. 





Part of Claims paid on notification of death, and balance 
within one month after proof of death. 


Tance A, wire Prorirs. 


Annual Premiums for Asn dan in on a Single Life, payable 
at 


— 
Age! Premium. am. |Age| Pre Premium. 





Ase Premium. agel? Premium. 


——— eS 





oe 2 
a7 


b £s. ad. 
| 0 SF 8 )@] $80 ;e 











No ‘Extra Charge for Policy Stamps or Policies. 


Acenrs Waxtxn. Arvyly to Chief Office. 





MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


1 Old Broad Street, and 16and 17 Pall Mall, London. 
Established 1803. 


Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserved Fund, £1,900,000. 





Fire Insurances Granted on every Description of Pro; vat 
Home and Abroad, at Moderate Raton. pany 


Claims liberally and prom 
All Policies are now titled to th to = recent Reduction in the 


Dut. 2 6d. per cent., whether covering Buildings, Furniture, 
Fa ANDREW BADEN, Superintendent. 





OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—At a 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY of the oan eee iol, 
on Tuesday, the 8th instan ck Yeainos, 


Sen ~—_ Durham Bey 
+ ee ‘San Wort’ oe [tose was 
of ter OR wat Copa Ban. Esq., R.A., 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 





OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—The 
OPEN Admittonse a! ty Right ail aaa We ‘Shilling. 
Catalogue One Shilli A 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 





UBLIC and PRIVATE LIBRARIES 
and the GENERAL DOCESUTER. Aik Choice of Books 
is now offered in a Series of issued.—No. 1, com- 
prising a Selection of SOLD-OFF BOOKS and REMAINDERS, 
published from Is. to £13 13s., now reduced in am pee from Sd. 
and so on to £3 3s. No. 2, comprising SURPLUS BOOKS of 
last Christmas 


ae Bory -y man 
offered at 25/and ~~ i, No. 3, vallths 
RECENT PURC of valuable, ill 

other books, pu from 1s. up to £210, now reduced in 
price to 6d., and so on to £38. Apyiiestions the above 
must be made either a peernaiy by letter, 2 oe Nene wa we 
sent without, to S. and T GILBERT Booksellers, 4 Copthal! 
Buildings (back of the Bank of England), London, K.C. The 
Se ‘ 





Nearly ready, in 1 Vol. 8vo, price 1s. post free,) 


ENRY G. BOHN’S GENERAL CATA- 
LOGUE of BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, 


—_ ag LATIN MIS. 
CELLANIES, including reo: ers. of the Ch 
Philo} Modern n ; also MANU- 


SCRI , English, Foreign, oe 
and Books ; Rare and Curious Drawings in Volumes or ie 
tions. All of which are offered at very reduced prices, the 
Advertiser being about to retire from Business. 


HENRY G. BOHN, 4 and 6 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 





RENCH IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. — 
Monsieur LUCIEN MAUVE SS SS aeae STREET 
GOWER STREET tes Candidats pour les Emplois 
et Consulaires. 


Sioultivus de Chenaesstien, Beh le épistolaire, pet 
ticuliéres nv on, ure, style é et 
grammaire. Terms moderate. 





| ATRICULATION OF THE LONDON 


UNIVERSITY ne, 1866).—Professeur MAUVIERES 
prepares fe the a Not SUBJECTS appointed by the 

my ass or vately.) Gentlemen coun 
Terms strictly modorane: ae 


BUSSEX STRE WER STREET. 





PECIAL FRENCH LESSONS for 
rsons intending to visit the GREAT PARIS EXHIBI- 
de Paris, 28 SUSSEX 


T1O ei tows ‘> Moen MAUVIERES 
STREET ER STREET. He also attends Families and 


Schools, corrects bad pronunciation, &c., &c. Terms moderate. 





CITY CORRESPONDENTS.—Add to 


revenue in learning rapidly FRENCH COMMERKCIAL 
CORRESPONDENCE. Terms moderate. M. gan thy 


2% SUSSEX STREET, GOWER STRERE, prepares also 
English Teachers in Frunch ; French Con Reading, 
Analysis, Grammar, &c. 





ARRIAGE ‘TROUSSEAUX AND 


for which their House has been cuted for 
70 years. 


CHRISTIAN & RATHBONE (by a ntment to H.R.H. the 
Princess of Wales), 11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 





} ONEY at REDUCED SCALE of IN- 


TEREST, without the of Life Assurance or Pre- 

liminary fon. — The ne IV ANORS ANS oe wt ANGE a~ 
Au cttivenc pon porns Sout ‘i oak 
of or dock uf buying a house 
to im can have the hei FER TY 
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we D’S PALE SHERRY, 
at 36s. per dozen. 





SHERRY, 
at 36s, per dozen. 


P ALE 
HERRY, WARD’S PALE, 
at 36s. per dozen. 








‘36s. WARD’S SHERRY. 36s. 


Fit for a Gentleman's Table. Bottles and Cases included. 
Terms Cash. Post Orders payable Piccadilly. 
Sampces sent Frew or Cuarce. 


CHARLES WARD & SON, 


(Estan_isHep urpwarps or a Century), 


MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 
36s. WARD’S SHERRY. 36s. 
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12 MAY, 1866. 


R. J. Collis Browne’s CHLORODYNE. | 
—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in 
Court that Dr. J. Collis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor 
of Chlorodyne, that the whole story of the defendant Freeman 
was deliberately untrue, and he regretted to say it had been 
sworn to.—See the Times, July 13, 1864. 


R. J. Collis Browne’s CHLORODYNE. 

—The bt Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the Col- 

lege of Physic and J. T. Davenport that he had received 

ormation to the effect that the only remedy of any service 
in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. 


R. J. Collis Browne’s CHLORODYNE. 
; —Extract from Medical Times, Jan. 12, 1866.—‘‘ Is pre- 
scribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. Of course it would 
¥ be .= us singularly pop did it not ‘supply a want and 
a place. 


R. J. Collis Browne’s CHLORODYNE 


is the best and most certain remedy in Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Consumption, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, &c. 


R. J. Collis Browne’s CHLORODYNE 


Fs is a certain cure in Cholera, Dysentry, Diarrhcea, Colics, 
c. 


I\R. J. Collis Browne’s CHLORUDYNE. 


—Caution.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. 
Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne ” on the Government stamp. Over- 
whelming medical testimony accompanies each bottle. Sole 
manufucturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, 























, Bloomsbury, London. The i se d d bles th 
S H E R R Y > t WA & D S PA LE 3 Pro ictens to pee od the pulse; % is now Sola in Bottles, 
at 36s. per dozen. Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ils. 
P A L E 8S HE RR YY, INDIGESTION. 
& & pw Gum. ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.— 





ARD’S PALE SHERRY, 


at 36s, per dozen. 





HILLIPS & COMPANY’S TEAS ARE 
BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


STRONG to FINE BLACK TEA. 1s. 6d., 2s., 2s. 6d., 3s., to 3s. 
4d. per Pound. 
Most Delicious Black Tea is now only 3s. 6d. per pound. The 
Best Black Tea the world produces 4s. 
Pure, Rich, Rare, Choice Coffee, 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d., 1s. 8d. Phillips 
and Co, have no Agents. ’ 


PHILLIPS & CO., Tea Mguchenta, 8 King Wiiliam Street, City, 
London, E.C. 


A price current free. Sugars at market prices. 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all Carriage Free by their own 
Vans within t miles ene eine William St City, and 
send and Free to any Railway 
Station or in England, if to the value of 40s. or 
upwards. yg teaeliges have no connexion with any house 





AUCE.—LEA & PERRIN’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
1s prepared solely by Lea & Penatys. 
The Public are cautioned against worthless 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, an Lea & Pernixs’ Names are on 
x Bottle, and Stopper. 
ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS 
OF WALES. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 

AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &., &c. 





MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
ILLOTT 


JOSEPH G , METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 
BEN, begs to inform the 
and the generally, that, by a novel cation 
of his aginesy for seeking steel pens, has 
-. LF ek eh a for 
ness in 2 oe aaa and defy 


| 
i 
| 


Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and 
Eee gaee eee rer nas oe 
ATE and CLEAR COMPLEXIONS, 

Bitten ONS Ave SOP TENS, 


J. C.& J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 














A GENTLE APERIENT and POWERFUL TONIC.— 
Sold everywhere, in Bottles, 1s. 1)d., 2s. 9d., and Lis. 





OBSERVE—Messrs. LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY and 
SONS can only be consulted in London at their Residences, 
30 Berners Street, Oxford Street, and 448 Strand (opposite 
Charing Cross Railway Station). 


ETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs, LEWIN & SIMEON MOSELY & SONS, 


DENTISTS, 


30 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, and 448 
STRAND Crpomte Charing Cross Railway Station). Their 
painless artificial Teeth are unequalled or economy, durability, 
comfort, and all purposes of articulation and mastication. 
Operations of every kind being unnecessary, the most nervous 
— can be supplied without fear of pain or inconvenience. 

onsultation free. Teeth from 5s. Sets, from 5 to 25 Guineas, 
warranted. For the efficacy, utility, and success of their 
system, vide “‘ Lancet.” 


Daily attendance at 30 Berners Street, Oxford Street; 448 
Strand 


London ; 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; 10 Norfolk Street, 
Sheffield ; 4 East Parade, Leeds; and 14 St, Nicholas Street, 


Scarborough 
“OBSERVE.” 
Established 1830. No connexion with any one of the same name. 





Just published (Gratis), 


[HE GREAT CRINOLINE QUESTION 
Solved by Her Majesty THE EMPRESS of the FRENCH. 
Maker, THOMSON now hicwtshion, ehow'ng” te wostabis 
“MODE DE LIMPERATRICE , 





A NEW HYMN-BOOK. 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d., 3s., and 4s. (Congregations supplied a 
¥, pes a reduced rate), 


The Augustine Hymn - Book. 


By Dr. Daviw Tuomas. 


This hymn-book has been compiled upon the a > ag laid 
down by St. Augustine that a hymn be praise addressed to God. 
It is the only hymn-book which has ever been compiled on this, 
the only true principle. 

“That Hymns should be praise addressed to God one would. 
not expect to find doubted; yet practically this rule has beon 
set aside.”—Quarterly Review. 

London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Second Edition, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


A Handbook for the Man of 


BUSINESS, applicable to all Departments of Commercial) 
Engagements ; containing sun usefal Lists and Tables, 
including Latin and French Words used in Commerce,, 
Termsin Courts of Law, Foreign Moneys in English Values, 
Tariff of Custom Duties, &c. 
* Tt contains a large amount of genera) information in daily 
poqeass among merchants and traders, and has a convenient 
index.” —Publ "s Circular. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s., 400 pages, 


+ ‘_ * 
Hidden Springs. By Joseph 
Parker, D.D., of Manc b 

“The sermons of Dr. Parker are especially noticeable for 
clearness of thought and e; there is not in the volume 
a single cloudy sentence. seems as if it were written with a 
ney of light. . . . Nature is everywhere in the ascendant, and: 
ee - matchless —_ wy ae is no _ for speak- 
ng’s sake, no disp’ of an nd; every wo an arrow 
directed to the mark.” British Standard, 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Fscp. 8vo, extra cloth, gilt, gilt edges, price 3s, 6d., 


Love : a Selection from the Best. 


Poets. By Tomas Suorter, Editor ot “‘A Book of 
English Poetry,” &c. 

“We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares that 
she never found so many ‘nice things’ in one book before,.”— 
Iilustrated Times. 

“ It wili everywhe cnnens classes, and at all seasons, be 
welcome. ... ese uti pages, 400 in number, form 
the sum total of all that is pure, beautiful, and ennobling.”— 
British Standard. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Lonpon: WARWICK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
AND 107 Dorset StTreet, SALispury Square. 


MESSRS. WARD, LOCK, & TYLER have much pleasure 
in announcing that they have just concluded arrangements 


for the future publication of Miss Braddon’s Novels. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &c. 
This day, in 3 Vols., price 31s, 6d. cloth, 


THE LAD 


YS MILE 


N.B.—An abundant supply of this Novel is now ready at every Circulating Library in the Kingdom. 





Opinion of *‘THE READER” :— ~* 8 
‘* Tt is because of this carefulness in bringing out the beauty and nobility of true affection,, 
and its superiority over mere passion, that we value ‘The Lady’s Mile’ as a moral 
lesson ; it is because of the thrilling interest, yet freedom from overwrought sensation, 
and the suggestive language of the story, that we admire the genius of the author. 
Whoever desires to understand the secret workings which result in the present state of 
society, will do well ‘to place themselves under the tutorship of Miss Braddon. ‘ The 
Lady’s Mile’ is full of genuine pathos, and written by a mind evidently as powerfulfin 
its correctness as it is in its command of language and expression.” —‘** Taz ReapEr,’” 


May 5, 1866. 








CHEAP EDITION OF 


‘““HENRY DUNBAR.” 


This day, price 2s. complete, uniform with the Cheap Edition of ** Lady Audley’s Secret,” 


HENRY DUNBAR_~ ~ 





LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 


This day, with Frontispiece and Vignette Title-page, handsomely printed in Tint on toned paper, 
and strongly bound in cloth gilt, crown 8vo, price 6s., 


JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY 





Also ready, uniform with the above, Frontispieces and Vignette Titles printed in Tint on toned paper, 
price 6s. each, 


LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. 
AURORA FLOYD. 
ELEANOR’S VICTORY. 


N.B.—Miss Braddon's other works are in active preparation, and will appear in due succession. 





London : WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, Publishers, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 
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AMERICAN 














GEOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 











Lonpon Acrency : STEVENS’S, 17 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


THE American Geographical and Statistical Society, in 1862, experimentally 
established the International Library Exchange Agency, with a view of afford- 
ing a prompt and economical medium of intercommunication between some of 
the Departments of Government, Learned Societies, Libraries, and Public 
Institutions in this country and those abroad. The very satisfactory result of 
this system of International Exchange, with the increased facilities afforded by 
the Department of State, Washington, now induces the Society to invite the 
co-operation of all Public Institutions that are disposed to participate in its 
advantages, 

Books, Maps, Magazines, &c., presented to, or purchased abroad by Libraries, 
&c., in the United States, entitled by law to receive the same free of duty, 
can be sent to Messrs. STEVENS for enclosure with the Continental and British 
Literary and Scientific Exchanges in their semi-monthly consignments from 
London. 

Packages intended for Great Britain, Ireland, the Continent of Europe, 
India, Australia, &c., when received free of cost by this Society, are forwarded 
semi-monthly to its Agents, Messrs. STEVENS BROTHERS, American and 
Foreign Booksellers, 17 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. Messrs. 
STEVENS being also Distributing Agents of the Royal Society of London, 
are enabled to avail themselves of the most frequent and inexpensive channels 
for the distribution of such literary and scientific parcels to all parts of the 
world. Only the proportionate charges on the parcels transmitted through 
this Agency are collected. 

The Society is desirous of adding to its library all Geographical and Statis- 
tical Publications, &c., and in exchange, besides its own Journal and Proceed- 
ings, it can supply to Foreign Institutions and individuals many of the Legis- 
lative and Official Reports and Documents of the United States Government, 
of the several States, Towns, Corporations, Stock Companies, and statistical 
information upon Finance, Commerce, Agriculture, Manufactures, and Mining 
operations. 

Letters of acknowledgment and inquiry may be sent to the Society direct, 
or through Messrs. STEVENS. 


WM. COVENTRY H. WADDELL, 
Foreign & Dom. Cor. Sec’y, ad interiin. 
New York, April, 1866. 


NEW YORK, July 17, 1865. 

Sir,—The Society has much satisfaction in availing itself of the annexed 
Circular from the Department of State, renewing the confidence of the 
Government in its exertions toward the accomplishment of the several objects 
for which it was established. 

The Society has received so many advantages from its ex-oficio members — 
gentlemen of the Diplomatic and Consular Service—that, whilst urging them 
to renewed exertion, it would be doing injustice to itself, did it not express 


the obligations which the Government has imposed upon it, and at the same 
time award to ex-officio members due acknowledgment for the valuable corres- 


pondence and donations which they have rendered. 

The objects of the Society, as defined by its charter, being the “collecting 
and diffusing geographical and statistical information ;” you will perceive that 
its field is so extensive, that it would be useless to attempt to define any 
special ground upon which your exertions might be brought to bear in aid of 
its efforts in the cause of Science ; and the Society will, therefore, as hereto- 
fore suggested, seek through you the most authentic information—publica- 
tions, public documents, maps, correspondence, &c.—as might possibly 
advance its usefulness, and collect in its archives valuable resources for future 
reference. 

I am, Sir, yours very respectfully, 


WM. COVENTRY H. WADDELL, 
See’y of Council—Ex-Off. For. and Dom. Cor. Sec’y, ad interim. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, June 25, 1865. 


Sir,—By circulars from the Department, in February, 1855, and in August, 
1862, the “‘ American Geographical and Statistical Society,” an Institution 
specially incorporated by the State of New York, having for its object the 
aceretion and distribution of geographical and statistical knowledge, received 
from this department a commendation to the representatives of the United 
States abroad, and to the diplomatic representatives of foreign countries ac- 
credited to this Government. 











The Society having recently asked for a renewal of that commendation (as 
per copy of a Preamble and Resolutions appended hereto), and having therein 
advised the Department that it “has derived therefrom most valuable advan- 
tages, in an extended correspondence of much interest, and has received large 
additions to its library by exchanges and donations,” and requested the 
Department to renew its ‘‘continued appreciation of the industry of the 
Society in the cause for which it was established,”—I will thank you to con- 
tinue to extend to the Society any favours which you properly and conveniently 
can towards promoting its objects. 


I have the honour to be, 
Your very obedient Servant, 


C. A. SEWARD. 
A. A. Sec. State. 








AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL 


SOCIETY. 
NEW YORK, March 2, 1865. 


Ata meeting of the Society, held at their rooms this evening, the Hon. 
George Folsom, Vice-President, in the chair :— 

The following Preamble and Resolutions, offered by Mr. Waddell, were 
unanimously adopted :— 

WuerzEas, This Society is under great obligations to the Hon, William H. 
Seward, a corresponding member of this Society, Secretary of State of the 
United States, &c., for many acts of kindness and regard ; and especially for 
certifying to the representatives of the United States abroad, both diplomatic 
and consular ; and to the representatives accredited to the United States by 
foreign countries, the claims of this Society, as deserving the patronage of 
Government, in diffusing geographical and statistical information throughout 
the world ; whereby this Society has derived most valuable advantages in an 
extended correspondence of much interest ; and has received large additions to 
its library by exchanges and donations—therefore, it is hereby, 

RESOLVED, That the Society cordially renews to the Hon. William H. 
Seward the expression of their obligations for the benefits which he has ex- 
tended to the cause of Science by the favours conferred upon this Society, and 
that the Society desire, through him, to convey to the several diplomatic and 
consular agents of the United States, and to the representatives from foreign 
Governments at Washington, the thanks of the Society for the interest which 
they have taken therein ; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That Mr. Seward, in conveying these acknowledgments to those 
gentlemen, be most respectfully requested to renew to them his continued appre- 
ciation of the industry of this Society in the cause for which it was established ; 
and his desire that their interest in behalf of this Society may be continued, 
and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the Secretary of State be furthermore respectfully requested 
to convey to the several gentlemen herein referred to, a copy of this Preamble 


and these Resolutions. 
March 16, 1865. 
At a meeting of the Society, held at their rooms this evening, the Hon. 
Chas. P. Daly, President, in the chair, 
The Secretary read the following Letter, which was accepted and ordered 


on file :—- 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


WASHINGTON, March 8, 1865. 

Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
drd inst., transmitting to me a certified copy of a Preamble and Resolutions 
unanimously adopted on a late occasion, by the American Geographical and 
Statistical Society, and requesting my acceptance of the same. 

Be pleased to communicate to the Society my sense of the honour conferred 
upon me by this flattering testimonial on their part, and accept for yourself 
personally my thanks for the courteous terms in which you haye conveyed it. 


I am, Sir, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 


Wa. Coventry H. Wappet, Esq., 
Dom. Cor. Sec’y ad. int, of Am. Geo. and Stat. Soc. 
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FIRE! 
Fires, Fire-Engines, and .Fire-Brigades. By 

Charles F. T. Young, C.E. (Lockwood & Co.) 

IRE is now in fashion. It always has a 

singular fascination for most human 
beings, and, if large enough, will attract 
men as a candle attracts moths. It appeals 
to many emotions; it provides danger for 
the brave, novelty for the trifler, lights and 
shades for the artist, excitement for all. But 
now it may be said that there is in London a 
species of fire-worship of which Mr. Young 
may be considered the Hierarch. Prince and 
peasant alike take part in the ceremonies, 
the nature and meaning of which Mr. Young 
writes down in the book of Fire. Modes of 
worship change ; priests used to invoke the 
presence of their deity ; now they sometimes 
pray for his absence ; but a heathen god who 
boasts so high an antiquity as Fire must be 
considered fortunate if he still possesses any 
votaries at all. Fire still has paid to him a 
certain respect which Jupiter has lost for 
centuries. 

Mr. Young says a little that is not very 
new in praise of Fire, but he says much more 
about the necessity of keeping it at a distance. 
His book is thoroughly practical, and will 
probably be in many ways useful. It con- 
tains a great mass of information on all 
branches of the subject, and although we 
have not discovered any very striking 
novelty in its pages, it still is what it pre- 
tends to be, a complete statement of the 
principal means by which fires are produced 
or prevented and extinguished. 

Among the causes of fire Mr. Young con- 
siders carelessness to be not the least. But, 
according to his definition, carelessness in- 
cludes not only reading in bed, but crinoline. 
He does not say that crinoline is, like reading 
in bed, inexcusable, but he implies that it 
has only one excuse. ‘‘In some cases,” he 
says, ‘* such, for instance, as the absurd prac- 
tice of inflating the dresses of the female 
sex by crinoline and other contrivances, in 
spite of the danger so constantly and appal- 
lingly manifested, it is seldom that the 
effects extend beyond the offender when the 
dress becomes ignited.” But Mr. Young is 
at last compelled to allow that ‘‘ between one- 
fourth and one-third of the total of the fires 
occurring in London alone in twelve months” 
are from unknown causes. 

After giving some practical hints for persons 
who may be unfortunate enough to find them- 
selves in a burning house, Mr. Young pro- 
ceeds to impress his lesson upon us by a list 
of ‘* Remarkable Conflagrations,” from the 
burning of Rome to our own time. Con- 
stantinople, it appears, has been the most 
unfortunate of all European cities; since 
1729 the intervals between the great fires 
have never exceeded afew years, and in 1782 
there were 600 houses burnt in February, 
7,000 in June, and 10,000 in August, besides 
corn-mills and mosques. These calamities 
may be partly attributed, as Mr. Young else- 
where explains, to the inefticiency of the fire- 
engines in Constantinople and to the defec- 
tive supply of water. London, too, has 
suffered severely, especially in its theatres ; 
the Italian Opera House, the Lyceum, and 
the Olympic have each been burnt down 
once, Drury Lane, Covent Garden, and the 
Surrey twice, and Astley’s three times. 

The best precaution against fire would of 
course be the construction of fire-proof build- 
ings. But it is more difficult to prevent fires 
than even to extinguish them. en stone 
and iron are the materials used, it is found 
that the stone cracks and the iron expands 
and becomes twisted with the heat; and if 
once a fire takes a firm hold of a building 
constructed of these so-called fire-proof 
materials, it is found that the sangre and 
difficulties are increased rather t di- 
minished. Such a building generally ‘‘ holds 
the fire,” becomes a kind of blast furnace, 
and endangers a whole neighbourbood. Mr. 
Young does not give a very hopeful account 
either of the present method of constructing 
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fire-proof buildings, or of the suggestions 
which have been made, but not adopted. In 
Paris, however, the floors, ceilings, partitions, 
and staircases have all the hollow places 
filled in with a concrete formed of rubble, 
stone, and plaster of Paris. This filling in 
of places usually left hollow prevents the 
formation of currents of air, and so retards 
the progress of the fire. The whole question 
of prevention is undoubtedly of the greatest 
importance, greater, indeed, thanthe question 
of extinction ; and it is much to be regretted 
inat science has not advanced in this direc- 
tion as rapidly as the danger has increased ; 
we can do no more now towards the preven- 
tion of fires than we could before petroleum 
came into general use. 

Fire-engines, like other inventions, have a 
history, and Mr. Young has traced it from 
the first. squirt to ‘‘ The Sutherland.” He 
thinks it probable that all the great cities of 
antiquity had fire-engines of some kind, and 
cannot picture to himself Nineveh without a 
fireman. But Mr. Young is an enthusiast in 
all matters relating to fire, and we must take 
leave to suggest that there was a time when 
men were civilized and lived in towns, and 
loved poetry, and yet knew not fire-engines. 
The story of Prometheus would not have 
been what it is, had a fire-engine ever been 
seen by its author. Hephestus would have 
suspended, for a time, the manufacture of 
thunderbolts, and would have presented Zeus 
with a fire-engine after Mr. Young’s own 
heart. Then, perhaps, even the story of the 
Ogygean deluge would have been different ; 
we might have been told that it was caused 
by Hepheestus playing upon the fires of Pro- 
metheus. Prometheus, too, might himself have 
undergone a more appropriate punishment ; 
he might have suffered a fate like those of 
Sisyphus and the Danaides; he might have 
pumped for ever upon a fire that would never 
go out. 

But when we leave conjecture and come to 
history it appears that the history of fire- 
engines has run parallel to that of mechanical 
inventions in general. Among the ancients 
the Greeks of Alexandria stand pre-eminent, 
among the moderns the English. Ctesibius 
was the inventor of the first true fire-engine 
on record, Hero of “a practical engine on 
which the moderns have scarcely improved.” 
To the English belongs the honour of having 
applied steam to fire-engines, the greatest 
step in advance since the time of Hero. In 
Mr. Young’s opinion, it is on the steam fire- 
engine that we may most safely rely at pre- 
sent, and it is from the steam fire-engine that 
we may hope most in the future. The various 
attempts which have been made to overcome 
fires by chemical agency have hitherto proved 
failures. Theoretically carbonic acid gas 
ought to be more effectual than water ; prac- 
tically it is found to be useless. Therefore, 
Mr. Young argues, it is to the improvement 
of steam fire-engines that the attention of 
mechanicians should be given. 

In the face of repeated failures, there is 
certainly not much encouragement to per- 
severe in the attempt to make chemistry sub- 
servient to the extinction of fires ; but when 
it is an ascertained fact that combustion is 
impossible under certain chemical conditions, 
it is difficult to banish the hope that there 
may some day be an invention which shall 
supersede the present system of throwing jets 
of water upon burning materials. The two 
difficulties—firstly, of procuring a sufficient 
supply of carbonic acid gas ; and, secondly, of 
directing it upon the fire with sufficient 
force and in sufficient volume—are un- 
doubtedly <:nost formidable. But should 
chemical and mechanical science continue to 
advance at the same rate at which they have 
advanced during the last hundred years, it 
seems to us not unreasonable to expect that 
the greatest results attained by steam fire- 
engines may one day be looked upon with as 
much contempt as Mr. Young expresses for 
the squirts of Constantinople. If we except 
perpetual motion, it is unsafe to pronounce 
any mechanical achievement to be impossible, 
and a science so young as chemistry has al- 
most all its career still before it. Every 
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generation loves to believe that it has sur- 
passed all its predecessors, and that it is never 
to be itself surpassed in turn. But this 
belief is most illogical ; and in proportion as 
any one generation has left its predegessors 
in the rear may it expect itself to be left in 
the rear by its successors. Improvement 1s 
the best guarantee for future improvement. 
The generation which is no better than a 
series of past generations holds out no hope 
that it will give birth to a generation better 

than itself. , 

Let us, then, not despair of discovering 
something better than even steam fire- 
engines. The generation which has learnt 
to use fire against fire itself may well hope 
that its offspring will do. still more to com- 
plete the conquest. But, in the meantime, 
there can be no doubt that the perfection of 
the steam fire-engine is an object of the 
utmost. importance. It is in that direction 
that practical results may first be looked for ; 
and when practical results mean the saving 
of wealth, and even of life, the smallest im- 
provement becomes of the highest value, 

After giving a history and a description of 
all the principal fire-engines, both manual 
and steam, Mr. Young devotes a chapter to 
the Royal Society for the Protection of Life 
from Fire. This is beyond all doubt one of 
the most philanthropic institutions in the 
country. Mr. Young givesa plan of London, 
showing the positions of the fire-escape 
stations established by the society. ' There 
are no less than eighty-five. ‘‘ The-society 
provides and maintains a_ well-organized 
system and means for securing the escape of 
endangered persons from houses or other 
buildings on fire in the metropolis. The 
energies of the men are directed solely to the 
getting those persons who may. be in an 
ignited building out of their pers as quickly 
as possible, and right well have they dis- 
charged those duties on all occasions.” Since 
the society was re-established in 1843, its 
staff has attended 7,823 fires, and has saved 
972 lives from the most terrible of all deaths, 
Mr. Young repeats here some of the mea- 
sures which he recommends to all persons 
who may find themselves in a burning house. 
The gist of them is this : keep yourself cool 
and your doors shut. To this we would add : 
let every man learn the use of a rope ; it is, 
like swimming, a necessary part of a man’s 
education. 

Mr. Young has one hobby, which we think 
he rides a little too hard. He is never tired 
of enforcing the principle that, for all pur- 
poses, a volunteer is better than a man paid 
for his labour; and he argues that this 
a sy is especially applicable to fire- 

rigades. This would hardly be true if all 
men were as enthusiastic in the cause as Mr. 
Young. But we doubt whether it would be 
wise to trust any important function solely 
to volunteers. As auxiliaries in time of 
need they are of the greatest service ; to ex- 
pect them to be more is unreasonable. The 
man who is paid to give his whole time and 
energies to any pursuit must become more 
skilful than a man of equal capabilities who 
has only a few spare moments or hours to 
devote to the same profession. Nor is it 
possible to have in a volunteer force that 
completeness of organization which is neces- 
sary when sudden emergencies are to be met. 
A volunteer may be a better man than 
a hireling, but he cannot be - alwa 
at a given place. When a fire b 
out the chances of success in extinguish- 
ing it depend above all things upon 
the quickness with which the counteracting 
agencies can be brought to bear ; when a life 
is to be saved it may be saved by the gain of 
a moment ; the loss of a moment may be the 
loss of a life. It is then absolutely necessary 
that there should be at fixed places a staff of 
men always ready to act at the moment of 
command. These conditions can never be 
thoroughly secured under a volunteer system. 
During the day the volunteer has: his own 
ordi occupation ; at night it is not to be 
wished that he should be always ata fire- 
escape station, or an engine station, battling 
rather against sleep than against te Human 
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beings unfortunately possess human consti- 
tutions ; and it is vite incompatible with a 
man’s physical well-being that he should 

fy devote to watching a part of the 
time that ought to be devoted to sleep. 

We do not, by the foregoing remarks, 
wish to imply that volunteer fire-brigades 
are useless. We believe them, on the con- 
trary, to be excellent institutions. The fire- 
brigade drill is a kind of training which 
every man might undergo with profit both to 
himself and to his neighbours ; but we do 


‘not believe that either he or his neighbours 


would be in a very enviable condition if the 
extinction of fires and the preservation of life 
were entrusted to the volunteer alone. Vo- 
lunteer soldiers are of the highest possible 
value as a reserve, but they are not fit to take 
the field at a moment’s notice. Volunteer 
firemen will, we suspect, always be in a 
similar condition. 

It is, however, but fair to Mr. Young to 
let him tell his story of the conversion of a 
sceptic. This sceptic was “one of those 
individuals that are unfortunately too often 
met with,” who would not give any donation 
to a volunteer fire-brigade. One night, 
however, ‘‘a call was received at the station, 
and the engine and brigade were away in a 
few minutes, arriving most promptly on the 
spot.” The spot was ‘‘ within a few doors of 
the dwelling of the gentleman who ‘ didn’t 
see the necessity for a brigade.’”” He wasso 
struck with the promptness and energy dis- 
played by the volunteers, or so terrified at 
she danger from which he had escaped, that 
ae “fat once came down with a handsome 
donation, and he was thenceforth meta- 
morphosed into one of the greatest patrons 
and supporters of the brigade.” 

We confess that our want of faith remains 
with us even after this miraculous conversion ; 
but we nevertheless think so well of vo- 
lunteer fire-brigades, that to anyone who 
has read how the hero of Mr. Young’s tale 
gave his donation, and lived happily with 
the fire-brigade ever afterwards, we would 
say, ‘* Go and do thou likewise.” 








THE ORACLES OF GOD. 


The Oracles of God : An Attempt at a Re-interpre- 
_ tation. By Henry F. A. Pratt, M.D. (John 
Churchill & Sons.) 
HE book before us is a remarkable one, 
and deserves notice if for no other 
reason than to mark the freedom of in- 
quiry on theological subjects which dis- 
tinguishes the present age. We have 
here a writer, who doubtless accepts as 
true all the dogmas taught by the Protestant 
Church, and who declares that the text of the 
Hebrew Scriptures has been ‘‘ endowed with 
an all but divine soul, communicated to it 
sentence by sentence, word by word, and 
even letter by letter, by the Holy Spirit of 
God ;” whilst at the same time he seeks to 
oem that the received version of the Old 
estament is as a translation utterly unre- 
liable! This is quite a new phase of the 
great theological controversy of the present 
age, and we fear that whatever success Dr. 
Pratt may have in establishing his position, 
he will meet with no sympathy from any of 
the + parties to the controversy. 

The object our author has in view is to 
establish that the Scriptures contain the 
Divine word, but in a form so mystical that 
they may be truly termed the oracles of God, 
and to furnish the key to their interpreta- 
tion. As the result of the application of that 
key, he asserts that ‘‘ the apparent con- 
tradictions and inconsistencies in the text 
of the Old Testament, and the discrepancies 
between its supposed spirit and that of the 
New,” will be done away with, and “ a per- 
fect. reconciliation be effected between Scrip- 
ture and Science on those points in which 
they have hitherto been considered to be 
at variance.” The hook before us, which 
is evidently only the first part of a more 
extended work, has for its special aim the 
explanation of the first thirty-five verses of 
the Book of Genesis, which contain the re- 
vealed cosmos, and are doubtless well fitted to 





test the value of our author’s system of in- 
terpretation. Before stating the results of 
the application of that system, it is necessary 
to explain shortly its nature. 

The use of the Masoretic points has caused a 
‘*perverting accretion to the text,” embodying 
as they do only certain traditions which give a 
‘* perverted and exaggerated account of some 
actual event.” It is necessary, therefore, to 
remove them from the text, and to return to 
the original Hebrew as the starting-point for 
a re-interpretation of the Old Testament. 
Having thus reduced the Hebrew text to a 
string of letters undivided into sentences or 
words, it is necessary first to re-analyse it, 
and then to endeavour to ascertain its real 
sense ; the great difficulty in doing which is 
acknowledged by our author, who says that 
it is sometimes almost impossible to recover 
the original meaning of the text. For, not 
only were the Hebrew Scriptures ‘‘ written 
in a succession of different languages, in 
some respects very much resembling, in 
others as strikingly diverging, from each 
other”—the object of the Masoretic points 
being to transform those languages into a 
single tongue—but the sounds of the un- 
pointed Hebrew have been lost, and the 
equivalents of some of the Hebrew letters 
are not certainly known. The chief difficulty 
is overcome, however, by the application 
of the principle observed in the formation of 
old Scripture proper names, which, in the 
original, ‘‘ denote the leading peculiarities or 
characteristic features of the life of the person 
so designated.” By the application of this 
principle to the unpointed Hebrew words, 
‘‘after a structural analysis and a scrupu- 
lously rigid study of the roots to which they 
can be severally referred,” they are, accord- 
ing to our author, ‘‘made to declare the 
leading features of the subject which they 
represent, and thus caused to interpret them- 
selves ; so that, the structure and idiom of 
the given passage once determined, its 
language then, irrespective of any peculiari- 
ties in dialect, becomes self-interpreting.” 
This peculiar property is owing to each letter 
of the primitive Hebrew tongue being in 
itself a syllable, representing an independent 
‘‘ utterance of an emotional impulse, in re- 
sponse to an impression produced upon the 
spiritual part of man through his sensitive 
organism.” Although the sound expressed 
by these letters has been lost, the radical 
ideas embodied in them are recoverable. 
The way in which the idea symbolized by any 
particular letter is found, is by simply form- 
ing the letter into a stem, by prefixing one, 
and affixing another, of the quiescent or 
creative letters a, e, vu, 7 An example given 
by our author may be quoted. To find the 
radical idea of the letter r, ‘‘create that 
letter into a stem by prefixing ‘ and affixing 
e,” we then have ire, with its radical sense 
to project; ‘‘projection is, therefore, the 
basis of the primitive idea represented by 7, 
and it will be found to permeate all the stems 
of which it is the root, and to modify the 
sense of all the words into which it enters.” 
We have not space to explain further our 
author’s theory of the development of the 
fundamental ideas of the primitive Hebrew 
language, and we must refer those of our 
readers who are curious on the subject to the 
book itself. This system is certainly inge- 
nious, and our readers will not be surprised 
to hear that in the. hands of our author its 
application has resulted in the removal of 
various difficulties in the received version of 
the Old Testament. For example, the miracle 
said to have been performed by Joshua, 
when he commanded the sun and moon to 
stand still, is resolved into an obscuration of 
the sun by gathering storm clouds in answer 
to Joshua’s prayer ; and the wrestling with 
the angel, into Jacob’s ‘‘struggles in a 
mountain torrent !” 

One of the chief difficulties in the way of 
the reception of our author’s theory is, in his 
own words, that, under his system of inter- 
pretation, ‘“‘many of the more important 

of Holy Writ assume a variety of 
” 


passages 

readings, each of which ore to the as 

under some aspect of whi e 
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It is this which constitutes the oracular 
character of the book. But the question 
arises—how is the true reading of any par- 
ticular passage to be ascertained if it may be 
read in so many different ways? Our author 
himself affirms, that ‘‘ the successive inspired 
writers took the writings of their predeces- 
sors in the sense in which they were then 
received,” and that ‘‘ the traditional readings 
of the Old have been accepted in the New 
Testament,” to the exclusion of the oracular 
sense. Who is then competent to declare 
the real sense of any particular passage ? Not 
our author apparently, seeing that he only 
‘*advocates a principle of interpretation,” 
and affirms that not *‘ any one of the read- 
ings he has advanced is to be arbitrarily 
accepted.” It seems to us that by treating 
a passage of the Old Testament on the prin- 
ciples laid down by the book before us, 
almost any meaning may be derived from it. 
As an example, taken from our author’s in- 
terpretation of the first verse of Genesis, let 
us see what arts (uréts), earth, signifies. He 
say, *‘Generically, this word signifies matter. 
In it the a, from position, represents the 
ego; and, therefore, the true or primary stem 
is the biliteral rts.” Interpreted through 
i tse, it says, *‘ I have been brought together ;” 
and then, ‘‘I have been highly favoured”— 
‘* treated graciously ;” through ruts, **I am 
moving rapidly” —‘‘ lam revolving ;” through 
rtsts, ‘*I shall be abused—chastised—broken 
to pieces, and finally destroyed.” Then, 
again, tbe secondary stem arts says, ‘‘ that 
which is hard and impenetrable.” Surely a 
system which is able to extract all this from 
one word is competent to do anything ! 

But we think our author has fallen into 
a mistake throughout in supposing that the 
Masoretic points have influenced the received. 
version of the Old Testament, as it appears 
in our authorized translation, to the extent 
he asserts. Commentators are well aware 
that ‘‘the vowel points, and prosaic and 
metrical accents, &c., give every word to 
which they are aftixed a peculiar kind of 
meaning, which in their simple state multi- 
tudes of them can by no means bear.” The 
authorized translation of the Old Testament 
is not of the Masoretic reading, but of the 
original Hebrew, and we do not see, there- 
fore, how it can have been seriously affected 
by the traditions said to have been embodied 
in the Masoretic pointing. This is confirmed 
by the comparison of the received version 
of the Old Testament with the Samaritan 


text, which is the oldest extant, and 
with the Septuagint, which was made 
from the Hebrew several centuries be- 


fore the commencement of the Christian Era, 
and, therefore, before the Jewish traditions 
had, even on the authority of our author, 
taken their present form. 

Whatever conclusion may be arrived at as 
to the merits of our author’s theory, we much 
fear that his version of the revealed cosmos 
will not be accepted by the public generally 
as a satisfactory substitute for the one in use. 
Take for example the 3rd, 4th, and 5th 
verses of Genesis, the first of which is usually 
supposed to contain one of the sublimest 
passages in any language. Our author this. 
renders them: ‘* And God said, ‘ Let there 
be volcanic action,’ and there was volcanic 
action; and God saw the volcanic action 
that it was good: and God caused an an- 
tagonism between the voleanic action and 
the inertia; and God called the volcanic 
action ‘The active condition,’ and the 
inertia he called ‘The passive condition,’ 
And it was decomposing and it was re-com- 
posing, the first evolution.” 

We cannot help thinking that in this 
passage we have some clue to the origin of 
our author’s system. It seems to us that he 
has been struck with the steady develop- 
ment of modern science, the advance of 
which it is useless to resist, and has never- 
theless been unable to fully grasp the truth 
that the earlier See least, of the Old 
Testament had for their object only the 
furnishing of t moral lessons drawn from 
the history of the As a means of re- 
coneiling the teachi of science and the 
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words of the so-called Books of Moses, he 
has devised a system which was in spirit used 
by many of the Rabbinical commentators, 
and which is so elastic that anyone of in- 
genuity would have little difficulty in perform- 
ing the task our author has set himself—the 
deducing from the first thirty-five verses 
of Genesis a_ strictly scientific theory 
of the development of the earth and its in- 
habitants founded on the most modern dis- 
coveries. We give our author full credit for 
sincerity, but we should have thought that 
even his ingenuity would have been taxed 
in vain to find in the words of Moses an 
authority for the ape origin of man. We 





cannot do better than close our review of | 


the work before us by extracting 
remarks of the writer on that subject, which 
we recommend to the notice of all those 
champions of orthodoxy who so vehemently 
oppose every scientific teaching which they 
fancy will endanger the stronghold of their 
faith. These are the words of a writer who 
firmly believes in the truth of the dogmas 
of Protestant Christianity, and who sees 
prefigured in creation the incarnation of the 
Son of God in human flesh. ‘‘ What,” says 
he, ‘‘if the spiritual force was added to the 
animal nature of man in the same way 
fas the incarnation of the Son of God was 
brought about]? Impossible it certainly is 
not. Is it improbable that, when the time 
had arrived at which (everything being now 
ready for his advent) God had ordained that 
he would make man, selecting the most 
perfect animal of the highest order—that 
most nearly approaching the human form 
which he had specially prepared for the 
express purpose—He caused that animal 
to conceive through the operation of the 
power of a spiritual influence without the 
intervention of sex action ; thus engender- 
ing man, who, closely allied to the animal 
from which he had sprung in the organiza- 
tion of his material body, but the image of 
his Maker in his spiritual being or soul, in 
this manner inaugurating a new creation, in 
which an animal and a spiritual nature were 
combined, or spirit was clothed with flesh ?” 








MEXICO. 
Across Mexico in 1864-5. By W. H. Bullock. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

HE title of this book does not do it 
justice. After going really ‘‘ across” 
that most interesting country, from Vera Cruz 
on the Atlantic, vid the City of Mexico, to 
San Blas on the Pacific, on his return to the 
capital Mr. Bullock makes a considerable 
bend to the north, visiting in particular the 
mining district of Guanajuato ; he also goes 
round the Lake of Tezcuco, and finally gets 
to the Atlantic Port of .Tampico by the rich 
and improving district of Real del Monte. 
The work has a small, but neatly coloured 
map and some illustrations, including a 
portrait of Juarez, whom the author de- 


nominates ‘‘a full-blooded Indian, Ex- 
President of the Mexican Republic ;” and 
the ‘** Aztec Calendar Stone.” This in- 


distinct drawing is doubtless taken from a 
photograph ; but not one word is said de- 
scriptive of so remarkable a monument of 
antiquity. Fortunately, we know where to 


refer our readers* for a recent examination | },, difficult to conceive of a less intelligent 


of the Mexican Zodiac; and the August num- 
ber, 1865, of the Intellectua/ Observer contains 


the | 











a popular description of the said Zodiac, | 


with a good drawing from M. Charnay’s large 
photograph. 


and mixed breeds will be welcomed by anthro- | ,¢ amusements, including bull-fighting, the 


pologists. Carlyle’s wholesale distinguishing 
characteristics of dwellings and people in 
Spanish America are alluded to ; the dwell- 
ings are “‘ cheerful, mudbuilt, whitewashed,” 
and the people ‘‘ laughing, leathery, lying, 
sooty fellows.” Mr. Bullock thus describes 
the Mexican Indian : copper-coloured skin, 
high cheek-bones, low forehead, two small 
- slits, which do duty for eyes, straight black 
hair, poverty-stricken ; still, they have a 
certain amount of refinement and gentleness 


* “ Memoirs of the Anthropological Society of 
London.” Vol. I., p. 221. (Longmans.) ty 





The sketches of the Indians | 


of manner which seems at once to raise 
them above the negro, from whom they are 
distinguished by their wiry, slender build, 
and by their melancholy air. Take these as 
specimens of a population of 8,283,088, said 
to be composed of 1,300,000 whites (including 
all the foreigners); 4,000,000 Indians ; 8,000 
negroes ; 2,300,000 Mestizoes or mixed 
breeds ; 345,000 mulattoes ; 300,000 Zam- 
boes (Indian and negro).* Mexico, before 
being pillaged by the United States, had 
216,012 square leagues of territory ; at pre- 
sent 106,067. 

Our author was provided with letters of 
introduction to the more important people 


in the country, and had no difficulties to | 


complain of. He was fellow-passenger and 
sat at the same table with Monsignor 
Meglia, the Nuncio to the Court of the 
Emperer Maximilian. Mr. Bullock observes 
‘the conversation at our table was far 
from brilliant, for the Nuncio said but one 
thing worth remembering during the whole of 
our intercourse with him ‘ Vous qui étes 
Anglais, vous vous plaignez de lamer! La 
mer c’est votre terre.” ’ 


Having got over the Tierra Caliente by | 


railway, the rest of the journey to the | the crest of a ridge, from which he ca 


capital was by diligence. It is admitted that 
if for a long period the Mexican clergy 
enjoyed the privilege of riding over the rest 
of the community, it was very evident that 
in these latter days there has been a deal of 
riding over them. Nowhere has Juarez, the 
arch-destroyer of religious foundations, left 
his mark so unmistakably as upon Vera 
Cruz. But ecclesiastical property suffered 
still greater depreciation in the capital, 
for in 186i Juarez was so pressed for 
cash that he sold a piece of ground with a 
church upon it for 19/. 10s. ! 

In regard to brigandage, the author ob- 
serves, ‘Whether the Mexicans are by 
nature brigands, or whether they are tempted 
to become so by the configuration of the 
country, I willnot presume to decide.” The 
description of Orizaba, Puebla, and the 
country generally to Mexico is far above 
the ordinary style, and well worthy careful 
perusal. When he first catches sight of the 
domes and towers of the capital, he says 
they are seen above the unsavoury marshes 
by which the city is surrounded. The 
entrance to the City of Mexico is through a 
gap in a mud wall. Once within, the 
traveller finds himself in a waste place, half 
a-foot deep in sand, bounded on one side by 
a stinking ditch, on the other by ruined 
churches and convents, and tenanted by dogs 
and vultures preying on the offal which is 
there left to rot. We observe that there is 
a hand-book to the City of the Montezumas 
by Don Marcos Arronis. To Mr. Bullock's 
eye, the once said to be beautiful Spanish 
City of Mexico is in a sad state of dilapida- 
tion, consequent on so many years of civil 
wars. 

In the chapter devoted to “‘ City Life” is 
an account of a ball given to the Emperor 
and Empress, who were roped off from the 
pressure of the crowd, and in their crimson 
velvet chairs looked like a group of wax 
figures at Madame Tussaud’s. ‘‘ The looks 
of the Emperor, admitted to be no means 
deficient in capacity, belie him, for it would 


face. Physically, he is a strikingly fine- 
looking man. The Empress is said by all 
who know her to be an exceedingly clever 
and agreeable woman.” 

Like all other large cities, there is no want 


delight of all Spanish people. The author 
says : ‘‘ As I left the amphitheatre, reflecting 
on the cruelty of the spectacle, I could not 
help thinking, as my eyes fell upon the snow- 
capped summits of Popocatpet! and Iztac- 


| cihuatl, that it would have served the people 





right had these voleanoes resumed their 
activity, and, Vesuvius-like, buried the 
amphitheatre with ashes,” Tacubaya, in the 
environs of the city, he admits, to one latel 
escaped from the City of Mexico, may we 





* See “Mem. Anthrop. Soc.,” Vol. I., p. 119. 
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appear a kind of paradise, and where he saw 
croquet played; and in the neighbouring 
village of Napoles was the head-quarters of 
the M.C.C. (Mexico, not Marylebone, Cricket 
Club). 

In his ride round the Lake of Tezeuco, we 
have particulars of a military execution. At 
Tezcuco itself, the former Athens of the 
Western World, the most interesting thi 
to be seen are Mr. Hay’s salt and a 
factories, and some glass-works established 
by a Frenchman. r. Hay was president 
of a benevolent society ; at the conclusion 
of the debate Mr. Hay sent for a fiddle, 
and waltzed round the room with the lady 
who had taken the most active part in the 
proceedings. 

Mr. Bullock proceeded from Mexico to 
San Blas, on the Pacific, a journey very well 
described, and through a most interesting 
track of country, by diligence, care being taken 
of the passengers by French or Mexican 
escorts. This is perhaps the best way to 
see ‘* Life in Mexico” in all its phases. 
Having left Tepic and scaled the opposite 
bank of the barranca by means of very steep 
zigzags, the author found himself perched = 

t 
sight, for the first time, of the distant blue 
line which marked the Pacific at the Port of 
San Blas, surrounded by tropical lagoons 
with attendant alligators. 

He visited a thriving and well-managed 
cotton plantation, the property of a Mr. 
Mellor, an Englishman, and enjoyed the 
Carnival at Tepic, returning to Mexico b 
Guadalajara. Speaking of maize, Mr. Bul- 
lock has the following remark: ‘* Inasmuch 
as maize is the one thing needful to keep 
men and brutes alive in Mexico, being con- 
sumed in the form of tortillas by the men 
and eaten raw by the brutes—a circumstance 
which may perhaps help to account for the 
slender difference perceptible between men 
and brutes in Mexico—the failure of the 
maize crops is the greatest calamity which 
can happen.” Indeed, the falling off in the 
amount of silver produced by the mines of 
Guanajuato in the year 1864-5, as compared 
with preceding years, was attributed to two 
causes—the failure of the maize crops, and, 
secondly, to. the poorer nature of the ore 
extracted. 

The author finished his rather extensive 
tour by proceeding from the capital to Tam- 
pico, on the Atlantic, stopping for a while at 
the famous mining district of Real del Monte 
9,000 feet above the sea-level, the principal 
works being managed by: Englishmen. he 
English Real del Monte Company was 
established in 1824. From 1759 to 
1781 15,000,000 dollars was extracted from 
the Biscayan or Santa Brigida veins alone. 
From 1781 to 1809 8,400,000 dollars was 
wrought out. So severely did the outbreak 
of the civil war tell upon the yield of 
the mines, that the total produce of the next 
ten years was only 1,600,000 dollars. In 
twenty-three years the books of the English 
company showed a loss of one million 
sterling. Mr. J. H. Buchan induced two 
Mexicans to take over the concern, with 
all its liabilities, in 1848, when a more 
scientific plan of amalgamation was re- 
sorted to. When Mr. Buchan resigned, in 
1856, he had not only refunded to the er 


invested, but left the concern in so flourish- 
ing a condition that the shareholders have 
since received, on an average, a yearly divi- 
dend of 5701. upon each of the shares they 
originally obtained for a mere song. 








BIBLICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

The Treasury of Bible Knowledge, being a Die- 
tionary of the Books, Persons, Places, Events, 
and other matters of which mention is made in 
Holy Scripture, intended to Establish its Autho | 
rity, and Illustrate its Contents. By the Rev. 
- abridge’ Wi —— and Caius Col- 
ege, Cambri ith Engravings and Ma 
(Longmans, Green, & Co.) ae os 
HIS volume of the “T ” series is 


a book very good of its kind, well 
executed, and effective for the object aimed 
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at by the writer, that of presenting a manual 
of biblical knowledge, of a character popular 
yet not superficial, and in its views orthodox, 
as that word is generally understood. It is 
‘meant to aid the general reader to an 
intelligent understanding of the sacred 


- books, by supplying the necessary informa- 


tion, an mly examining the difficulties 
with which such a person might probably be 
perplexed. Mr. 7. i in treating on difficult 
topics, writes for the most part in a manner 
suited to persons of ordinary education, and 
his work is thoroughly readable. It supplies 
a want which has been widely felt, that of a 
Handbook illustrative of the Scriptures, 
small in size, but comprising a large amount 
of condensed information, and to be relied 
upon for general accuracy, having been 
executed by a man of learning and ability ; 
such a book as might supply to persons of 
moderate leisure and slendes powers of re- 
search the principal results of modern inquiry 
in a convenient form; a book which, bein 
also conservative in its tone, could be place 
without hesitation by parents and guardians 
in the hands of the young or inexperienced 
reader, to whom very advanced or doubtful 
speculations would be unsuitable. 

Mr. Ayre’s work is very comprehensive in 
design, and embraces a wider range of topics, 
though it isso much smaller in size, than Dr. 
Smith’s magnificent Bible Dictionary, as it 
includes theological articles as well as bibli- 
cal. It supplies biographies, also, of the 
eminent persons of the Bible, and short 
notices of all persons mentioned either there 
or in the A ha, with tolerably copious 
outlines of Bible-history, introductions to 
the various books of the Bible, and explana- 

ions of words and passages. 

The manners and customs, too, of the He- 
brews, religious, political, and domestic, are 
explained in this book at some length ; and 
on these many of the woodcut illustrations 
throw considerable light. For example, in 
the article on Armour and Arms we have 
cuts exhibiting the weapons which were used 
in ancient times ; and, although no weapons 
of the Israelites themselves have as yet been 
discovered, nor are such weapons figured 
upon any monuments which as yet have been 
found, still we have Assyrian and Egyptian 
arms which probably they nearly resembled. 
Dress ¥ shagigpted in pie, book: in a similar 
way. e get of the countries men- 
ae in the Bible is investigated : Mr. 
Ayre has taken as his groundwork here 
the most recent standard authorities, 
and has interwoven information derived from 
books. which appeared while his own was in 
the press, such, for example, as the curious 
memoir by Wilton on what is emphatically 
called the “‘ south country.” To the ac- 
counts of the religious rites of the ancient 
Israelites he has appended notices of the way 
in which these are celebrated by the modern 
Jews. The articles on great cities, such as 
Babylon, Nineveh, Tyre, describe their pre- 
sent as well as ancient condition. Phrases 
end allusions which might perplex a young 
student have been explained: as examples, 
we may refer to the articles on ‘‘ hand” for 
*‘hand in hand” (Prov. xi. 21), and on 
** thick clay ” (Habak. ii. 6). Useful lists 
will: be found in various places, of the 
animals mentioned in Scripture (p. 95), of 
kings (pp. 428, 510), of prophets (p. 730), of 
the seasons (p. 804), oo gran stones (853). 
Chronology has received its share of atten- 
tion ; the computations of several critics are 
introduced, and a general table is subjoined. 
Of course we have accounts of weights and 

i . Elucidations of curious points 


have attempted, as of Urim and Thum- 
mim, in which Mr. Ayre is inclined to follow 
Archbishop Trench. 


We also gladly recognize in this work not 
only the ee la conscientiousness with 
which so sound a scholar has executed the 
minute details of a considerable undertaking, 
but even yet more the pains which he has 
used truthfully to state views opposed to his 

and the moderation of tone with which 


he upon subjects which have in our 
day been discussed with warmth. Contro- 
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versial asperity would indeed be singularly 
out of place in a manual of this kind, which 
is intended for common use ; but, while we 
bear this in mind, we are not the less pleased 
to perceive the absence of the slightest tinge 
of theological bitterness; and we consider 
ourselves bound on that account, even more 
than we should otherwise be, to respect the 
views or preferences which the writer, in a 
spirit of evident fairness and goodwill to 
re from whom he differs, thoughtfully 
expresses upon his own part. It is by such 
a temper alone that minds as yet unen- 
lightened by the truths of Christianity can 
be drawn to appreciate them as by cords of 
lruman feeling, while its true superiority to 
all other spiritual systems is thus shown in 
its distinguishing graces of humility and love. 


We subjoin a few extracts to exemplify 
the manner in which Mr. Ayre treats his 
subjects. 

The memorable text of the three witnesses 
(1 John v. 7, 8)—‘‘ In heaven, the Father, 
the Word, and the Holy Ghost, and these 
three are one ; and there are three that bear 
witness on earth’”—Mr. Ayre, in common 
with all well-informed critics of our day, 
considers to be spurious, and thus recites 
the arguments which lead to that conclu- 
sion :— 


It is not found in a single genuine Greek 
manuscript earlier than the fifteenth century, 
nor is it admitted into the best critical editions 
of the New Testament: it occurs in no other 
ancient version than the Latin, and not in the 
best MSS. of that : it is cited by no Greek father, 
even when it would have seemed most natural to 
cite it ; and, as to the Latin fathers, the earliest real 
citation (though this is not without suspicion) is 
that by Vigilius in the fifth century ; and, where 
it appears in the liturgies, it is a late interpola- 
tion. Again, it is argued that the words are 
alien from the context, and in themselves inco- 
herent, betraying therefore another hand. In- 
ternal evidence, even if it were thought favour- 
able to the clause, must here give way. Internal 
evidence may show that a passage is spurious, 
when external evidence is in its favour, but no 
amount of internal evidence can prove a passage 
genuine when external evidence is plain against 
it. That is the case here; and, accordingly, 
scholars have with almost one consent pro- 
notinced against the clause in question. But it 
is well to mark that its rejection neither does 
nor can diminish the force of evidence which 
other undisputed passages of holy writ afford 
for the doctrine of the Trinity (p. 485). 


His biographical notices are executed with 
a good deal of discrimination and occasional 
force of expression. Take the following as a 


sample :— 


Of St. Paul’s personal appearance tradition 
has preserved some features. He is said to have 
been short of stature, of strongly-marked Jewish 
type of countenance, to have had a long face 
with high forehead, an aquiline nose, a clear 
complexion ; his beard being long and thin, his 
head bald, his eyes grey, beneath thickly-over- 
hanging eyebrows, with a cheerful and inviting 
expression, easily showing the quick changes of 
his feelings. Probably his body was disfigured 
by some lameness or distortion. But the 
characteristics of his mind are of yet greater 
interest. Ardent in disposition, with much 
tenderness of heart, he was fearless, determined, 
patient, courteous, and of honourable bearing, 
with clear, logical grasp of truth, which he could 
illustrate with commanding eloquence ; and he 
united intellectual qualities of different kinds, 
impulsive zeal with practical good sense and a 
singleness of purpose which, in any walk of life, 
would have ensured distinction. How much 
more when all these natural endowments were 
sanctified and directed by the highest wisdom, 
even the guidance of God's Spirit, to the highest 
end (p. 671). 


Or the following :— 


David's personal appearance is minutely de- 
scribed. He was a bright and beautiful boy, of a 
fair complexion, with reddish or auburn hair, 
and Atling eyes (1 Sam. xvi. 12, xvii. 42). 
Some have supposed him short of stature : pos- 
sibly he was not tall; but had he been at all 
dwarfish he could hardly have possessed the 
strength which he manifestly had. For to bea 
shepherd was no peaceful charge. Marauders 











might have to be resisted; or, at least, wild | 
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beasts were prowling round ; and two of these 
one night this shepherd lad had conquered and 
slain. Samuel anointed him “ in the midst of 
his brethren” (xvi. 13) ; and the Spirit of God 
was from that day specially upon him ; though 
whether he and his family fully understood the 
whole signification of the prophet’s deed may 
be doubted. David returned to the care of his 
flocks. Such education as the times afforded he 
had doubtless had ; and God’s word was his 
study. He had poetic genius, too ; and music 
was his delight. We may imagine him as he 
traversed the neighbourhood of Beth-lehem, and 
looked upon the rich pastures dotted with flocks 
and herds, or when he watched his sheep by 
night, and beheld the starry host, arranging the 
thoughts which gushed up in his mind in such , 
strains as Psalms viii., xix., xxiii. ; while, more 
free from care than when afterwards he wore a 
crown, he sang to his harp the praises of 
Jehovah (p. 204). 


The ‘‘inspiration” of the Bible Mr. Ayre 
defines to be *‘ that guiding influence which, 
while it gives free scope to the natural 
qualities of the sacred writers, and makes 
itself known to men by human organs, ele- 
vates the message thus delivered so that it 
is the word of God” (p. 411). He admits 
that ‘‘we need not necessarily assume what 
is called the verbal inspiration of Scripture, 
the dictation of that which men mechanically 
wrote down: even without this,” he says, 
‘* we acknowledge fully here the utterances 
of eternal truth” (p. 410). He observes, 
‘*There is a divine element in Scripture, 
and there is a human element ;” and with’ 
regard to the latter he writes :— 


’The Scriptures are intensely human. Had 
they been simply the voice of God authori- 
tatively promulgating his will, they would pro- 
bably have altogether taken the form of hom 
laws—tbe ten commandments, for example—to 
which the Deity did give utterance. But we 
find them a collection of treatises, histories, 
annals, poetry of various kinds, letters, bio- 
graphies, &c., making to be sure a complete 
whole, and such a whole that one book or com- 
position could not be taken from it without 
seriously impairing the symmetry. We further 
find these various books presenting unmistak- 
able characteristics of the several writers. 
They differ not only in subject-matter, but in 
style and language ; so that we see clearly that 
they are not just repeating a dictated message, 
but that each expresses what he has to say after 
his own fashion. Nothing is more evident than 
that the writers of Scripture were men of like 
passion and infirmities with ourselves. They 
use popular terms: they often let us see (as 
David, Jeremiah, and others) what their own 
feelings, of grief, and joy, and anxiety, &c., 
were : they are not angels describing as it were 
apart things not personally belonging to them : 
they are aoe beings most intimately con- 
nected with the things they record (p. 409). 


And he sums up his views on the question 
of inspiration thus :— 

Seeing from the natureof the case that if there 
is a divine revelation made at all it must come 
with divine authority ; seeing that there are 
promises that God will expressly a his ser- 
vants in communicating religious truth ; seeing 
that the volume in its external aspect and its 
wonderful contents varies from every other book ; 
seeing that there are claims in Scripture itself 
to something beyond mere human instrumen- 
tality, we are surely justified in believing that 
we have here the communication of the Creator 
to his creatures, fashioned in such a way as may 
best bring home necessary truth to the human 
heart (p. 412). 

We may add, that several well-executed 
engravings materially enhance the value of 


the book. Besides the large number of wood- 
cuts, of which we have already spoken, there 


_are fifteen really beautiful views from steel 


plates, representing interesting scenes in 


| Scripture lands from photographs by Mr. 


Graham. In their selection the author has 
been assisted by the skilled judgment of Mr. 
George Grove. 

We cordially wish Mr. Ayre’s book a very 
wide circulation. It is admirably adapted to 
educational purposes, and to the require- 
ments of ministers of religion, as well as of 
all persons who are engaged in imparting 
biblical knowledge to youths or adults ; and, 
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while it meets the need of persons whom a 
larger work would repel, a publication so 
compendious is also especially suited to 
travellers and officers of the Army and Navy, 
for whom a work comprising inuch matter in 
small space is so desirable. It reflects credit, 
in some important respects, even _ a 
house so conspicuous as that of Messrs. 
Longman and Co. for publications of a 
superior class. 








CHANDOS, 


By Onida. A Novel in 3 Vols. 
(Chapman and Hall.) 


dar descriptive talents, learning, and 


Chandos. 


. 4 M4 y ] ld | 
thought displayed in this novel would | achievement. 


set up half-a-score of modern poets; yet 
with all this profusion of power, still greater 
force is manifest in the dissection of the 
human heart, and the delineation of human 
character. The real hero and mainspring of 





| 
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the work is Trevenna, the illegitimate brother | 


of Chandos, his relentless foe ; a man who 
has vowed to destroy the greatness of the 
house of which he is the bastard, to avenge 
the wrong done his mother. Trevenna has 
been taken out of prison by Chandos while 
abroad, and made his fidus Achates; he is a 
man of great apparent bonhommie, and 
laughs at his own position as an adventurer, 
but secretly gets power over most of the fast 
youth of high society, by lending money 
under the guise of Tresham and Co. Tre- 
venna gradually draws Chandos on to bis 
ruin by making him back the I O U’s of all 
the spendthrifts about, taking care, how- 
ever, not to break the law, although he does 
not scruple to deceive Chandos by getting 
him to affix his name to various documents 
under false pretences. Chandos is the only 
son of a celebrated Minister, and a poet and 
genius in every way, the acknowledged 
leader of the fashionable world. Trevenna 
at last announces ruin to Chandos, and 
tempts him to commit suicide, that he may 
wreak his vengeance on the whole house of 
Clarencieux. A Jew and his son have been 
Trevenna’s agents in his usury office. The 
father considers himself bound to obey his 
tyrant so long as his son Agostino, who has 
committed forgery, is.not punished. Tre- 
venna, who has been able to get into Parlia- 
ment through Chandos’ interest, becomes a 
Cabinet Minister ; he has unscrupulously 
dismissed the subordinates of Tresham and 
Co. by sending both Jews abroad. 


Clarencieux, which Trevenna had hoped to 
dismantle, is purchased by a character called 
the ‘*Mad Duke,” a French prince, for 
Chandos’ sake, and to preserve it entire. 
Chandos falls in love with Castilia, who turns 
out to be the legitimate daughter of the 
**Mad Duke.” The elder Jew, the father of 
Agostino, sends for Chandos on hearing that 
Trevenna has broken his compact with him 
and injured his son Agostino, and puts him 
in possession of written papers which prove 
Trevenna’s complicity in the usury office. 
Philip D’Orvaile is killed in an insurrection 
at Venice, and makes Chandos his heir. 
Chandos returns to England and hears Tre- 
venna at the height of his glory making a 


grand oration before the House of Commons. | 
| a poor widow, want to t 


After the house breaks up an interview takes 
place, in which Trevenna threatens to commit 
suicide if Chandos destroys his character. 
Chandos finally declares himself contented 
with knowing his adversary’s character. The 
book ends with Trevenna’s confessing that 
he at last has been foiled by Chandos in 
every way, and made to feel his own shame. 


This book is wonderfully spirited, and the 
reader is carried on as in a whirlwind of 
passion to the very end. The great world 
and its doings is portrayed with all the skill 
of one conversant with its ways. The work 
reminds one much of some of the greatest 
writers of the present day, who have united 
the dramatist, poet, and novel writer in one 
person. While reading it one cannot stop to 
examine probabilities, but rushes on with 
the writer nolens volen:, made captive by 
the brilliancy of his talents. 
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English Composition and Rhetoric: A Manual. 
By Alexander Bain, M.A., Professor of Logic in 
the University of Aberdeen. (Lon .)—The 
study of ourown! thatis, how toexpress 
oneself in it forcibly and with propriety—is a 
branch of education on which anyone who has 
been brought up under the classical system 
should express himself cautiously. Those who 
have always been fond of reading for its own 
sake must be allowed: to form their style in their 
own way. They will certainly not be unaware 
when they are talking prose or indulging in 
irony, but they will handy do either the better 
for that special knowledge. We must therefore 
submit to the jndgment of a professed teacher 
when a book of this kind comes before us. If 
Mr. Bain be right in attaching great importance 
to the study of Rhetoric in its scientific sense, 
his mode of promoting that study is a useful 
The extracts he gives contain a 
mass of criticism and information ; but we have 
our doubts whether in these days anyone is suf- 
ficiently removed from the contaminating in- 
fluence of daily and weekly journalism to frame 
a style conscientiously on our standard authors. 





Swiss Pictures Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
The Llustrations by Mr. E. Whymper, F.R.G.S. 
(The Religious Tract Society.) The name of 
Mr. Whymper is alone sufficient to ensure a 
large demand for this beautiful quarto. The 
Religious Tract Society has been fortunate 
enough to secure his services for a considerable 
space of time in illustrating their publications. 
The Society has done well to collect his designs 
and issue them in a collected and permanent 
form. Fine-toned paper and beautiful print set 
them off to the best advantage. The sketches 
of Alpine climbing are unique. It is seldom the 
qualities of a bold mountaineer and a first-rate 
artist are combined as they are in Mr. Whymper. 
The letterpress is always of a secondary character 
in illustrated books of this kind ; but many will 
be glad to refresh their memories with passages 
from Modern Painters, the Stones of Venice, and 
the Seven Lamps of Architecture. 





Lord Palmerston. ByR. H. (Triibner & Co.) 
—Recent political agitation has made recollec- 
tions turn to the smooth despotism which Lord 
Palmerston managed to secure for us for some 
short time, at all events, previous to his death. 
A pithy abstract of his career is particularly 
welcome in this week of temporary calm. The 
author has taken a philosophic view of the 
causes of Palmerston’s success in life. He was 
an instance of tardy development: rather the 
tortoise than the hare. e could afford to 
wait, and he did wait. He made the best of-all 
his advantages, as Gibbon, in an interesting 
—- **R. H.” might have quoted, says his 
ather was ready to do before him. It will be 
surprising if this judicious criticism of ‘‘ the best 
exponent of English feeling and English common- 
sense of his day” does not obtain a wide circu- 
lation. 


A Few Hints as to Proving Wills, &c., Without 
Professional Assistance. By a Probate-Court 
Official. (Sampson Low & Co.) — All the 
advice, and all the reports of contested wills, 
we may be perfectly certain, will never prevent 
many persons from making their own wills. It 
saves money, and no one knows what has been 
done. But the case is not quite the same with 
executors, to whom this little book is addressed. 
Their costs, full costs, extra costs, all ‘‘ come 
out of the estate.” Acting under legal advice, 
they can scarcely go wrong, as regards their 

interests. Should any bene- 
volent person who has been appointed executor to 
and save something in 
solicitor’s bills, it would charitable of him to 
see what a ‘‘ Probate-Court Official ” has to say. 
He cannot have a better guide. We have 
always thought as a practical suggestion, that 
the residuary legatee should ipso facto be en- 
titled to act as executor. He is the person most 
interested in getting the estate in as cheaply 
as possible. 





An Inquiry into the Causes of the Poverty 
and Discontent in Ireland, with Suggestions for 
their Removal. By F. M. Jennings. (Dublin: 
Hodges, Smith, & Co.) — Mr. Jennings’s 
pamphlet on Irish grievances and their reform 
is short, condensed, and to the purpose, and 
may be recommended to all interested in the 
subject. Ireland labours under natural dis- 
advantages in its poverty in minerals, which 
keeps it out of the race for wealth —— 
countries like England and _ Belgium, , whi 
must flourish on their coal—while it lasts. This 
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is of course a matter out of the reach of the 
reformer ; but law, though it cannot make coal, 
may do other needful things, and y may 
redress the present ruinous state o port | 
in the relations between Irish landlord 
tenant. ‘This, in Mr. Jennings’s opinion, is the 
main matter for reformers and iots to look 
to, and he believes that the assimilation of the 
law of Ireland in _ England ve legally 
oe oars customs 0 w very 
nearly to the root of the difficulty. on Mr. 
Jennings’s opinion, which he supports by = 
and clear statistics, the position of the - 
blished Church, of ‘the Lord Lieutenancy, of the 
Bar in Ireland, are all ‘* anomalies,” requiring 
more or less re-adjustment. The fact that 
ure is steadily encroaching on agriculture in 
reland, while the inhabitants thus displaced 
are obliged to emigrate, is so momentous a 
matter that attempts like the present to put 
the subject fairly before the world deserve 
every encouragement. 
We have received The Abuses of the Irish 
Church Verified by Historical Records, by @ 
Member of the Church of England, edited by Sir 


| Charles Shaw (Ridgeway) ;—The Sling and the 

















Stone (Part VI.) ;—On the Cattle Plague (Part 
VIL); Two Sermons Preached by the Lord 
Bishop of Natal (Triibner and Co.) ;—On Mis- 
sions to the Zulus in Natal and Zululand, a 
Lecture by the Right Rev. J. W. Colenso, D.D., 
May 23, 1865 ;—Letters from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishop of Capetown, and the 
Bishop of Natat, with some Observations on the 
Archbishop of Canterbury's Reply to the Bishop 
of Natal (Triibner and Co.) ;—Discussion between 
Members of All Classes of Society at the Social 
Meetings of the Working Men’s Club and Insti- 
tute Union, held in the Lower Hall, Exeter Hall, 
in April and May, 1866. No. 1. Subject: 
‘* How far are the Disadvantages under which 
the Working Classes labour attributable to Causes 
within or beyond their own Control?” (Office of 








the Working Men's Club and Institute Union) ; 
and First Reading Book for Evening Schools 
(Longman). 

MISCELLANEA. 





America has done much to alleviate the 
sufferings of the blind, by a supply of useful 
and instructive books, so printed that the sense 
of touch is made to do vicarious duty for the loss 
of vision. When it is borne in mind that in 
Europe it is considered ‘that one person in every 
1,300 is thus afflicted, and in America one 
person in every 2,500, we shall be better 
able to estimate the boon thus _ conferred. 
If any one wishes to judge for himself 
of the facility with which the blind can read 
these books, there is daily to be seen in one of 
the recessed seats of Waterloo Bridge a poor 
blind man thus occupied, who for a slight alms 
will explain the method. The history of these 
inventions for teaching the blind to read is an 
interesting one. At one period large pincushions 
were used, on which the characters were fi 
with inverted needles. A notary of Paris, 
Pierre Moreau, pro moveable leaden cha- 
racters, and their adoption was only prevented 
by the expense. In our own day, about forty 
years ago, David Macbeath, a blind teacher in 
the Edinburgh School, constructed an ingenious 
string alphabet which consisted of a cord knotted 
in various ways, so that the protuberances 
represented certain characters, and in this extra- 
ordinary manner the greater = of the 
of St. Mark, the 119th Psalm, and o 
a of Scripture and history were executed. 

he knotted string was wound round a vertical 
frame which revolved as the reader drew the 
cord towards him. The mode now generally 
adopted is a system of printing in relief, first 
invented by M Haiiy of Paris in 1784, and 
since modified and improved. Braille, of France, 
Abbé Carton, of Belgium, Lucas, Frere, Gall, and 
Moon, of England, all used arbitrary characters, 
in the form of dots, stenographic figures, &c : 
Moon’s method approaching most nearly to the 
alphabetical form. All these systems are very 
costly in production. At Glasgow an al 
betical system in Roman capitals, the invention 
of Mr. Alston, has been adopted, and is now used 
pretty extensively throughout thiskingdom. In 
the United States the alphabetical system in one 
form or other is universally used. At the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind, Roman 
nite similar to Alston’s ; and at the Perkins’s 
Institution and Massachusett’s Asylum, the 
Virginia Institution and the New York Institu- 
tion, modified or angular lower-case letters, the 
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invention of Dr. Howe, are used. The relative 
cost of these various modes may be briefly stated. 
The New Testament on Lucas’s system costs 
36s. : on Alston’s, 27. ; on Moon’s, 4/. 17s. ; on 
the American system, tive dollars, or about 21s. 

The Old Testament on Lucas’s system costs 
$7. 1s. ; on Alston’s, 7/. 15s. ; on Moon’s, about 
137. 10s., while the entire Bible is supplied by 
the American Bible Society for twenty dollars, 

equal to about 4/. 4s. Mr. Triibner, from whom’ 
we borrow the above details, is the agent for the 
sale of these American publications, besides 
which herecently showed us an English Grammar 
and Dictionary for the Blind, the one in two 
volumes and the other in three; the Select 
Library for the Blind, in two volumes, consisting 
of such reading as usually makes up the staple 

commodity of popular magazines ; a volume of 

Selections from English and American Poets ; 

and three volumes of Church Music. Besides 

these there is a whole library of popular litera- 

ture, of which a list is given in the last number 
of Triibner’s Record, all of which is issued by 
the institutions above mentioned, and imported 
into this country. 

DULNEss, according to the Bishop of Oxford, 
is worse than ignorance. At the meeting of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge on 
last Monday week his Lordship said : ‘‘ It is more 
difficult to get books and tracts read than to get 
them written. In this matter there is a terrible 
danger ahead, a danger which can never be 
esca a fault which can never be forgiven. We 
can forgive almost anything ina man whocomes to 
talk to us if he avoids that one unpardonable 
offence of dulness. We may not agree with him, 
but so long as he avoids dulness that is of little 
importance.” His Lordship added he could not 
defend a dull book ; indeed, he should consider 
himself a horrible h rite if he attempted to 
do so, for he never, if he could help it, read such 
a book through. If they weated, a good com- 
modity they must pay writers well, and not 
employ cheap-jacks, for he was sorry to say 
there were cheap-jacks in literature as well as 
in everything else. Then, again, with their 
books and tracts, if one member of the com- 
mittee refused a book, however good it might 
be, simply because it contained opinions that 
were not in accordance with his own, and 
another member rejected a book because it 
contained opinions of an opposite character, 
theywould very soon reduce all their publications 
to one delicious neutral tint of drabness. He 
thought it would not be difficult to admit books 
which expressed the views of loyal members of 
the Church, whether they were High Church, 
Low Church, or Middle, so to admit them that 
all ies might find the best things they wanted 
in the Society’s depdt. 

Mr. Payye Couturier has recently discovered 
@ very curiots manuscript, formerly the property 
of Sir Christopher Hatton, with his signature 
attached. It contains the instructions given by 
Thomas Norton (the co-author with Sackville of 
the y of ‘*Gorboduc”), then Remem- 
brancer of the City of London, to the Lord 
Mayor of that day (1573), for the due discharge 
of the duties of his high office. It is a new fact 
in the biography of Norton that he was ever Re- 
membrancer, and the document proves at the 
same time that he was then one of the members of 
Parliament for the City, also a new fact. A 
third new fact is that Norton was not born at 
8 oe, Bedfordshire, as has been always 
sta but in London. He tells the Lord 
ye gv Sir James Hawes, ‘‘I am born a citizen, 

here brought up ; according to my right, I 
have accepted my freedom, and bound myself to 
this great city by the oath of a freeman.” The 
document goes in considerable detail over the 
various points to which the Lord Mayor ought 
to direct his attention for the reform of abuses, 
and in a very valuable and authentic manner 
illustrates minutely the whole state of the me- 
tropolis. One singular point is, Norton being a 
rigid Puritan, the manner in which he inveighs 
against the indecent performances, at that early 
date, of a set of Italian women-tumblers, who 
were allowed to exhibit within the precincts of 
the city. Here, also, we find the author of our 
earliest blank-verse tragedy condemning with- 

blic dramatic representations. 
ble part of this document re- 


out reserve all 
The most 


lates to ‘‘the daily stealing, selling, and in- 
veighing children of tender years” within the 
jurisdiction of the Lord Mayor, and it ap 

that even the offspring of aldermen had not been 


from the practice. ‘‘It is good cheap,” 

says Norton, ‘‘if the ioe of uteallng at aldor- 
} 8 or ayy cid be at twelve = in 
we expect, N is 

Willits sguiass the peceondinde ef veal or coun 





| cealed Papists, declaring that ‘‘there is no 
traitors to our Queen but it isa Papist, if he be 
of any religion at all.”” Mr. Payne Collier is 
about to print this interesting document, which 
is contained in a volume of documents relating 
to various other subjects. 


Tue Count A. D’Héricourt has just re-issued 
the first three volumes of the ‘‘ Annuaire des 
Sociétés de la France et de l’Etranger.” The 
first volume contains France; the second, 
Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, and England ; 
and the third, Germany ; all corrected down to 
the year 1866. The fourth volume, now in the 
press, will contain America and the rest of the 
civilized world not included in the previous 
volumes. The count is the well-known editor of 
‘* L’ Analyse : Compte-rendu mensuel des Insti- 
tutions Scientifiques, Littéraires, Artistiques, 
Agricoles, et Industrielles de la France et de 
l’Etranger.”’ 

Two portions of the third volume of O. F. 
Gruppe’s ‘*‘ Leben und Werke Deutscher 
Dichter,” a history of German poetry in the last 
three centuries, have just appeared, bringing 
the history down to Klopstock and Wieland. 

THE title of M. Guizot’s forthcoming volume 
of Meditations is, ‘‘Méditations sur l’Etat 
Actuel de la Religion Chrétienne.” The former 
volume, it will - recollected, was ‘‘ Médita- 
tions sur l’Essence de la Religion Chrétienne.” 


Wuart to do with the sewage of large towns 
is attracting considerable attention on the Con- 
tinent. At Zurich there is just published a 
thick octavo volume by the City Engineer, 
A. Biirkli, ‘‘ Ueber Anlage stiidtischer A bzugs- 
kanile und Behandlung der Abfallstoffe aus 
Stiidten,” a book which is highly spoken of as 
exhausting the subject. 


Mr. Epwarp Burnett Tytor’s ‘ Researches 
into the Early History of Mankind” has been 
translated into German by H. Miiller. The 
fourth volume of Neuberg’s translation of 
Carlyle’s ‘‘ Frederick the Great” into German 
has just appeared at the same time, at Berlin, in 
a People’s Edition and a Library Edition, a 
degree of popularity seldom attained by transla- 
tions in any country. The fifth volume, which 
will complete the work, is in the press. 


Dr. AtBeRT Tutet has just published an 
interesting pamphlet, ‘‘De Decretali Gelasii 
Pape de recipiendis et non recipiendis Libris.” 


THE Dolopathos, of which the late George 
Burges, the celebrated Grecian, at one time 
contemplated an edition, or at least of that 

rtion of it which is akin to the Greek fabu- 
ists, is but little known to scholars. In 1838 
M. A. Loiseleur Deslongchamps published ‘‘ Essai 
sur les Fables Indiennes et sur leur Introduc- 
tion en Europe, suivi du Roman des Sept Sages 
de Rome, en prose, publié ie la premiére fois, 
d’aprés un Manuscrit de la _ Bibliothéque 
Royale, avec une Analyse et des Extraits du 
Dolopathos, par Le Roux de Lincy.” The 
volume, which consists of some 500 pages, has 
just been reduced in price to 7f. 50c. 

ENGLIsH palindromes are very seldom found 
in sentences of more than two or three words. 
The longest, and it used to be said the only 
yerfect palindromic line in the language, is one 
y Taylor, the Water poet :— 

Lewd I did live & evil did I dweL. 
In turning over a January number of the New 
York Watchman, edited by Dr. Charles F. 
Deams, another has turned up, which is well 
worth preserving. The shade of the First Na- 
poleon speaks :— 

Abie was I, ere I saw EIbA. 

In the same number are two clever anagrams. 
‘**Louis Napoleon Bonaparte” becomes : ‘‘ Arouse 
Albion—an open plot;” and ‘‘Henry Iohn 
Temple, Viscount Palmerston,” ‘‘Only the 
Tiverton M.P. can help in our mess.” 


The New York Round Table solves the follow- 

ing enigma :— 

Homo in Hispaniam 

Natura naturam 

Vitium visum. 
Homo being taken in the unusual but allowable 
sense of ‘‘a woman:” ‘‘A woman is about to 
swim (natura) to Spain to see (visuwm) the nature 


of the vines. 

GREAT fears are entertained that before half a 
century is over the masterpieces of English art, 
from Hogarth to Etty, forming the South Ken- 
siigton Gallery, will be things of the past. Mr. 
William Cox, an expert of great experience, does 
not hesitate to say that the want of a sub- 
stantially-walled building, thick enough to keep 





out too t heat and cold, the hot- 
water sty fumeniclehy under the pic- 
tures, and © impure gra Which fo coed in 
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lighting the rooms, are so many agents for 
onkins the pictures and destroying them. Mr. 
Cole, it is true, denies this ; but the public will 
be gind to hear tha’ the matéer is #0 be 6 t 
before Parliament, and a committee appointed to 
investigate the matter, notwithstanding such 
official denial. 

Messrs. LAMBERT & Company’s monthly part 
of ‘Sacred Part Songs for Four Voices ” con- 
tains Miss Adelaide A. Procter’s ‘‘Shadows of the 
Evening Hours,’’ Mrs. Heman’s ‘‘ De re;” 
the hymns, ‘‘Have Mercy on us, God most High,” 
‘*The Hour of Prayer,” ‘‘ Like the Voiceless 
Starlight Falling,” and ‘‘God of Mercy and 
Compassion,” all arranged by Bernhard Molique. 

Tue British Museum reopened on Tuesday 
last. In addition to the three public days, 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, to meet the 
half-holiday movement, the collections will be 
open to public inspection on Saturdays from 
twelve to six o'clock, during May, June, July, 
and August. 

Tue Choral Festival of the National Society 
for Promoting Education among the Poor will 
take place in the nave of Westminster Abbey on 
Wednesday next. 

M. BisMARCK’s name has given a new word to 
the French language. Bismarquer is used as the 
synonym of tricher, to cheat. 


STEAM omnibuses on common roads are about 
to be run in Paris from the Champs de Mars, 
halting at the Champs Elysées, the Madeleine, 
near the Opera on the Boulevard des Capucines, 
near the Theatre of the Gymnase, at the Porte 
St. Martin, and at the Chateau d’Eau, and 
proceeding thence to the Terminus at the Bastille. 

In the works going on for levelling the hill of 
the Trocadero at Paris, four mines are fired at 





“once by means of an electric battery, and a sur- 


face of more than two acres is raised by each 
explosion. 

Tue St. Louis Republican, finding in Charle- 
voix’s ‘*Histoire Générale de la Nouvelle 
France”’ mention of a M. de Fenelon labouring 
as a missionary amongst the [roquois ,[ndians 


in 1668 or 1669, which M. de Fenelon, 
on the same authority, was also im- 
prisoned in Quebec in 1673, on account 


of his resistance to the mandates of the 
arbitary acts of the Governor-General, and 
is expressly mentioned by Charlevoix as of the 
Seminary of St. Sulpice, claims the author of 
Telemaque as that missionary, seeing that his 
biographers are all silent as to the events of his 
life from 1667 to 1674, in the former year of 
which he was a member of the Theological 
Seminary of St. Sulpice in Paris. In further 
confirmation, the writer quotes from the 
‘‘Voyage des Pére Louis’ Hennepin,” published 
in 1720, who says, when speaking of the 
countries of the Mississippi, ‘‘I remained in 
that country four years, and was sent on a 
mission while the Abbé de Fenelon, now Arch- 
bishop of Cambray, was residing there.”” The 
fact is interesting, and pecoeny capable of 
further proof from unpublished documentary 
evidence in France. 

Aw amusing book, full of preposterous pre- 
tension to careful research and study of the 
subject, is ‘‘ L’ Histoire d’ Elisabeth d’ Angleterre,” 
by M. J. M. Dargand. The spelling of common 
English names is of the most careless kind, and, 
as the writer was some time resident in London, 
his spelling of ‘*‘ Wite-hall” may be taken as a 
sample of his accuracy. Such a funny compila- 
tion as this life of Queen Elizabeth has seldom 
been put forth as a serious history. 

Tue eighth and concluding volume of 
Hieronymus Miiller’s excellent German trans- 
lation of Plato—‘‘ Platon’s Simmtliche Werke ” 
—is now ready, and has been completed, after his 
death, by the sons of the translator. 

‘*De Poetica Platonice Philosophie Natura, 
presertim in Amoris LExpositione conspicua, 
auctore A. H. Raab,” is a volume of 210 pages 
recently published at Rotterdam. 

Two books which have just appeared at 
Brussels are of considerable interest. ‘‘ Pie 
[X., sa Vie, son Regne, l’Homme, le Prince, le 
Pape, par F. Petruccelli della Gattina ;” and 
**L’Invasion du Danemark en 1864, par F. 
Crousse.” 

Tue Church at Natal, if one may so call the 
great body of lay Christians, irrespective of its 
paid ministers, upholds the Bishop against the 
encroachments of what it considers the schis- 
matic acts of the Bishop of Cape Town. At the 


meeting of the Upper House of Convocation, 
held on the 3rd fostant, a petition was pre- 


sented from the Mayor of Durban in the colony of 
Natal, and from its most respectable inhabitants, 
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on the state of the Church there, praying that 
er 9 might be informed whether Dr. Colenso 
exceeded the li allowed by the existing 
laws of the Church © and whether 
Town 


the ——-, of the Bishop of Ca 
and the clergy compelled to act under him were 
not acts of schism di ifying them from any 


longer holding offices of emolument in the 
Church of En The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury had also received letters from the Bishop 
of Cape Town and other persons, requiring 
answers to the following specific questions : 1. 
(By the Bishop of Ca own)— Whether the 
Church of England hold communion with Dr. 
Colense and the heretical Church which he is 
seeking to establish in Natal, or whether it is 
in communion with the orthodox bishops who 
in synod declared him to be ipso facto excom- 
municated? 2. (By the Dean of Maritzburg) 
—Whether the acceptance of a new bishop on 
our part, whilst Bishop Colenso still retains the 
letters patent of the Crown, would in any way 
sever us from-the mother Church of England ? 
3. (By the Dean of Maritzburg)—Supposing the 
reply to the last question to be that they would 
not be in any way severed, what are the proper 
steps for us to take to obtain a new bishop ? A 
long discussion took place, and eventually it was 
determined, on the motion of the Bishop of 
Oxford, to request the Archbishop to appoint a 
time when their lordships might more fully 
examine the question. In the Lower House, on 
the following day, a similar petition from the 
Diocese of Na presented by the Dean of 
‘Westminster, was declared to be informal, and 
was, therefore, not received. In the meantime, 
Miss Burdett Coutts, through whose munificence 
three colonial bishoprics—Cape Town, Adelaide, 
and British Columbia—have been founded, is 
taking the necessary steps, by a petition to the 
Queen, to secure the appropriation of the funds 
she contributed solely to the purpose for which 
they were given. 

WE learn from Cosmos that the Armenian 
patriarch is about to publish a catalogue of the 
splendid library long buried in the city of Edeh- 
miadzin. It consists of nearly 3,000 Armenian 
MSS. Amongst them are translations of frag- 
ments of Diodorus Siculus, and of Aristotle. 
Notice has been given that extracts will be sent 
to the learned in all parts of the world who 
will pay the expense of copying them out. 


THE Société des Lettres, Sciences et Arts of 
Aveyron, has commissioned one of its members, 
M. Victor Advielle, to collect and publish the 
correspondence and unpublished remains of 
Amans-Alexis Monteil, who was born at Rodez, 
in 1769, and died at Cel (Seine-et-Marne), in 1850. 
Amongst other works, M. Monteil published 
“‘)’Histoire des Francais des divers Etats,” and 
‘**Traité des Matérieux Manuscrits.” M. Ad- 
vielle, in consequence, will be glad to receive 
communications, furthering his ps0 addressed 
to him, Place d’Armes, No. & Rodez, 
Aveyron. 

Tue Brazil and River Plate Mail says that 
Captain Burton, the African traveller, now 
British Censul at Santos, is determined, as soon 
as the season opens, to continue his interesting 
investigation on the Rio Iguipe, where he some 
time since made the discovery of a dormant 
volcano, known in the locality by a name 
signifying the ‘‘exploding hill.” It has lon 
been believed that Brazil was altogether devoi 
of volcanic formations ; but if Captain Burton’s 
impressions are confirmed by a dew serutiny, 
he will have added another to the many impor- 
tant services he has rendered as an active and 
practical geographer. 

M. Louis BLANC maxes the following appeal 
to the learned: ‘‘In 1546 a Frenchman, Nicolas 
de Nicolay d’Arfeuille, a geographer to King 
Charles [X. and Catharine of Medicis, once an 
Attaché to the d’Aramont embassy in Constan- 
tinople, the author of ‘La Navigation du Roi 
@ Ecosse,’ visited England in company with Ad- 
miral Lord Dudley, who had brought him to 
this country. Nicolay is the author of several 
works, and amongst others projected a Map of 
England, which very likely was not published, 
but at all events was given by its projector to 
Lord Dudley. Does this valuable geographical 
document still exist in England in any public 
ey bay private collection? There might 
perhaps found in the papers of the Dudley 
amily, er of some collector, autoyraph letters or 
MS. of Nicolas de Nicolay. If so I should feel 

grateful to any gentleman for such documents 
BY. infermation aie can communicate to me. 
Nicolay married, about 1842, Jane of Steltinck, 
an ish lady, relict of N. Bucki 
whose enly 





4, 


ingham, 
daughter, Isabella, born in the 








Netherlands, became the wife of the celebrated 
French poet Antoine Mathé de Laval. Jane died 
unknown) about 1605. I beg 

an 


in England (place 

of the representatives of the Buckingham 
Steltinck families to be kind enough to com- 
municate to me as soon as possible their informa- 
tion on Nicolay, his wife, and their connexions. 
This information is required for the biography 
of Nicolay I am about publishing. It has not 
been ible for me to find in France Nicolay’s 
nor his wife’s portraits. They might perhaps 
be found in England.” M. Louis Blanc adds : 
‘IT therefore appeal to the learned, to the col- 
lectors, and the inquirers of England, and re- 
quest them to favour me with the benefit of 
their information and researches, offering them 
reciprocity.’’ The King of Scotland referred to 
was James the Fifth, and the circumnavigation 
was under the command of Alexander Lindsay. 
Nicolay’s volume, in small 4to, consists of twelve 
leaves, charts of the coast, and is a book of great 
rarity. 

A new Chinese mission has arrived in Paris. 
It has been sent to Europe by Prince Kong, the 
Regent, and is to visit, in addition to France, 
England, Belgium, Prussia, Denmark, and 
Russia. The principal person, named Pinn-ta- 
jen, was formerly director of the European 
Custom-house in China ; he has with him several 
Chinese savants and interpreters. 

THe Abyssinian captives have been given up 
to Mr. Rassam. The following telegram was 
received at the India Office on Wednesday 
last : ‘* Bombay, May 8, 9 p.m.—Colonel Mere- 
wether, at Aden on the 28th of April, reports 
that Mr. Rassam and the released captives are 
all well at Kooats (?), and preparing for their 
journey to the Coast. 

THREE Paris theatres were sold by auction the 
other day at the Palais de Justice: the Ambigu 
Comique for 1,236,000 francs; the Théatre de 
Variétés for 1,050,000 frances; and the ThéAtre 
Montmartre for 126,000 francs. 

Mr. ‘HN CritcHLEY Prince, celebrated as 
a local poet, died at Hyde on Saturday last. His 
‘*Hours with the Muses,” his first published 
work of any extent, was written some five-and- 
twenty years ago; and not long since he con- 
cluded his literary labours with ‘‘ Autumn 
Leaves.” Mr. Prince was in his sixtieth year. 

A CORRESPONDENT has forwarded us this as 


the Scotch Name of the Beast in Roman 
numeral letters :— 
VICARIVS FILII DEI 


54+1+1004+14+5 +14+50+1+1 +500+1=666 

Persons desirous of becoming candidates for 
the vacant Chaplaincy at Rome are requested to 
make early application, with references, to the 

tev. the Secretary, Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, 79 Pall Mall. 

THE Feoffees are reviving the ancient grammar- 
school of Dartford in Kent, and have just built 
school and class rooms for one hundred boys. 
They purpose building a master’s residence, 
capable of accommodating fifty boarders. 
There is a vacancy for the mastership, the remu- 
neration, for the present, to consist of capitation 
fees of about 8/. to 10/. from every day-boy. 

THE great flower-show of the season, for which 
the entries are very numerous, takes place this 
day at the Crystal. Palace, on which occasion 


the grounds of Rockhills, the residence 
of the late Sir Joseph Paxton, will be 
thrown open to promenaders. This grand 


flower-show is expected to be but little in- 
ferior to that of the Royal Botanic Society of 
London, which took place at the Gardens of the 
Society in the Regent’s Park, under the presi- 
dentship of Lord Delawarr, on Wednesday last, 
and which the Prince and Princess of Wales, the 
Duchess and Princess Mary of Cambridge, and 
the Prince of Teck honoured with their presence. 

Tue Wykehamist anniversary meeting and 
festival will take place at Willis’s Rooms, St. 
James's; Vice-Chancellor Sir William Page Wood 
in the chair. 

Tue thirty-second annual general meeting 
of the Universal Life Assurance Society was 
held on Wednesday last ; Mr. John Farley Leith 
in the chair. The results reported were that 
a profit of 198,863. 7s. 8d. is declared to have 
been realized. Four-fifths are set a to 
enter into the average of future annual divisions 
of profit, and the remainder is disposed of b 
an abatement of 50 per cent., or one half on all 
premiums of this year upon participating 
policies of six years’ standing, and by the 
division at 30th June of a bonus of 1/. 19s. per 
share (free of Income-tax) to the proprietors, 
in addition to 10s. for interest at 31st 


| December. The new policies issued by the 
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Universal Life Assurance rong |: the 
1865 were stated to have been in number, 
assuring 286,929/., at an annual premium of 
11,6267. The policies in foree were for 
2,538,3597., and the accumulated funds of the 
Society 823,798/. Mr. Charles Freville Surtees, 
M.P., was elected at this meeting to succeed 
the late Mr. Serjeant Jones as a Director of the 
Society. 

Proressor EmrLe BLANCHARD, of the Museum 
d'Histoire Naturelle of Paris, and a Member of 
the Institute, publishes in a very large octavo 
volume, illustrated with 151 plates, ‘‘ Les 
Poissons des Eaux Douces de la Weanen™ a very 
exhaustive work on the natural history, habits, 
culture, and the food question of fresh-water fish, 
particularly interesting at this moment, when 
pisciculture is engrossing so much attention. 

Mr. TrusNER deserves the thanks of all who 
have felt the sad necessity of wading through 
the mass of dull and uninteresting matter which 
too often overloads our valuable reports pub- 
lished by the Legislature, in order to arrive at 
the pure gold which all are sure to contain. 
Messrs. Triibner’s A merican and Oriental Literary 
Record promises in future to furnish a ‘‘Summary 
of Parliamentary and State Literature.” 


Tue Black Ball packet Young England, 
Captain Alexander Clark, from Sydney, has just 
brought home a monster of the Saurian tribe, 
resembling the extinct reptilia of the pre-Adamite 
period. it inhabited the unexplored interior of 
Queensland, near the sources of the Fitzro 
River. It has very formidable jaws, armed wi 
fangs of prodigious size. Its skin is said to be 
all but invulnerable, and its claws to be of great 
power. Inthe contest which ended in its de- 
struction one of its claws was torn off, otherwise 
the body is in perfect preservation. 


ConvocaTIon intends to appeal to Govern- 
ment for a bill empowering the Queen in Council 
to erect three new episcopal sees—St. Albans, 
Southwell Notts, and one in Cornwall. 

A CATALOGUE of some 3,000 Armenian MSS. 
contained in the library of Edcimiadzin, near 
Mount Ararat, the seat of the Patriarch, has 
just been printed. Amongst the MSS. are some 
unpublished works of the Fathers, and also some 
unpublished fragments of Aristotle and Diodorus 
Siculus. Copyists are employed in the library, 
and these treasures, hitherto inaccessible, are 
now thrown open to scholars. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


PORTRAIT OF CLAVERHOUSE, 


To the Editor of Tue Reaper. 

Sir,—Permit me to point out to those who are 
interested in such things that the picture 897, 
lent to the National Portrait Exhibition by Mr. 
Charles Winn, is certainly not the person whom 
the catalogue tells us. 

John Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee, 
was painted several times. All the known por- 
traits have been engraved for Mr. Mark Napier’s 
memoirs of that hero. As might be 7 
though different in tone and character, they all 
bear a striking likeness to each other. The 
femininely spiritual beauty of the face is given 
more or less - all. The picture, however, that 
does the duty for Claverse’ at South Kensi 
has no spirituality or beauty at all. It is a 
heavy, dull, fat face, at least ten years older than 
Graham was at his death. It does not bear the 
slightest likeness to any one of the authentic 
pictures except one, and here the likeness is con- 
fined to the drapery, background, hilt of the 
sword, and other matters of that kind. Let any 
one take with him an engraving of the Strath- 
more portrait, the one that it does resemble in 
these particulars, and he will see how very far 
this picture is from being a portraiture of the 
great Jacobite who fell at Killicrankie. 

This Strathmore rtrait, now at Glamis 
Castle, Mr. Napier thi is by Kneller. It 
has usually been attributed to Lely (v. 2., p. xix.) 
Whoever painted it was probably the limner of 
Mr. Winn’s picture also. There is too great a 
similarity in &c., to be accidental. Query— 
are there any more portraits of this date known 
in the same drapery, and with the same peculiar 
eagle-beaked sword-hilt ? 

Your readers who are anxious to see an en- 
graving of the Strathmore portrait, by far the 
grandest of the representations of Dundee, if 
they have not access to Mr. Napier’s vol 
may find one in almost any edition of Sir Walter 
Scott’s ‘‘ Old Mortality” that has illustrations. 
—Yours, &c., 8. 
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BYRON AND HIS CRITICS.* 


T has been well observed by a recent 
critic, that Byron’s unpopularity was 
not so much occasioned by his quarrel 
with his wife, as by the fact of the marriage 
itself. The hero of the “Giaour,” of 
“ Parisina,” and the “ Corsair,” committed 
an unpardonable offence, then, when he 
became the husband of plain Miss Mil- 
bank. The romance and mystery which 
surrounded him was over. He had either 
obtained his lady-love and was bound to 
be happy, or he had married for money, 
and shown himself prosaic and prudent. 
In either case he had no business to talk 
of being born for solitude, or as one cursed 
by some divine malediction with a more 
than ordinary amount of misfortune. To 
condemn a man, however, for marrying 
well is rather a difficult matter. The 
world was offended ; but it could afford to 
wait. Byron, we all know, did not tres- 
pass much upon its patience ; the opportu- 
nity he gave, and the way it was taken ad- 
vantage of, have been told by Lord Macau- 
lay, and he must be a bold man who thinks 
he can improve upon the story. 

Mr. Swinburne has made no attempt of 
that nature. If Byron was not a many- 
sided man, at all events what can be said 
about him has by no means been ex- 
hausted. No two persons probably would 
select the same for the really typical pas- 
sages of his poetry ; and, whilst this con- 
tinues to be the case, no two criticisms on 
the poet will be similar. It is possible 
that centuries hence the world may agree 
to forget, as it has a tendency to do, that 
any but some favourite stanzas have de- 
scended to posterity from “ Lord Byron ;” 
but at present we cannot guess which they 
will be. Poets are proverbially not the 
best of eritics; nor is it surprising that 
*‘ one of the finest things he has said,” in 
the opinion of Keats, should not be 
treasured up in the casket of Swinburne. 
But there are two important elements 
which had great influence over the mind 
and poetry of Byron, and they have been 
hitherto quite neglected. 

Byron was no scholar. We have been 
told, like other big and idle boys at 
Harrow, “he kept a poet” to do his 
“Latin verses” for him. We suspect Keats 
finally gained his vote, because he also was 
“without Greek.” But he has made the 
very best of what scholarship he did pick 
up. There is nothing recondite in the 
learning either of the text of “Childe 
Harold,” or of its notes. Lord Jeffrey 
complains that all travellers had seen the 
same common sights, and thought over 
them like the poet, whose power of de- 
scription alone was unique. The reason 
he did not fathom, but laid it down to 
carelessness. Mr. Swinburne would, per- 
haps, say that the extreme bounds of 
space and time were the true pasture of 
that careless inspiration. Ignorance had 
quite has much to do with-it. Five years 
of a public school had stamped upon a 
very retentive memory the t features 
of Rome and Greece. The perusal of 





* “Moxon’s Miniature Poets. A Selection from 
the Works of Lord Byron.” Edited and Pre- 
faced by A. C. Swinburne. (Moxon & Co.) 


| Gibbon, and when he required “something 
craggy to break his mind upon,” the 
reference to a few of his original autho- 
rities, completed Byron’s stock-in-trade. 
Scott took to prose when he saw what the 
rising genius cguld do with the octo- 
syllabic rhyme, saying how lucky it was 
he had come first ; and all the grandeur of 
its verse, had he lived forty years later, 
would not have saved the volume of 
“Childe Harold” from being dubbed by 
many as little better than a poetical 
“ Murray.” The genius of one age is the 
staple of the next, and Byron is neglected 
because he was first only of tourists when 
he thought himself flying from mankind, 
and because criticism and _ scholarship 
superior to his own are embodied in the 
commonest of guide-books. 

He would, however, have been no genius 
at all, had not a deeper sense of some 
universal mystery been his also. He had 
been brought up in a narrow theology ; 
and he wished and feared at once to break 
through its restraints by other methods 
than by the files of vice. But the religious 
circles in which his name was mentioned 
with tenderness saw the vices of the man 
only, and were indulgent and content. 
His scepticism was not that of Gibbon 
or Voltaire. His sneer was not against 
his Maker, but at man. “ A moral Byron” 
might end the pilgrimage of the Childe at 
Jerusalem. His hymns,—for what is ‘‘ Sen- 
nacherib” but a hymn of triumph,—might 
one day be Christian, as they were already 
Jewish. He was a greater sinner only by 
reason of his general greatness. “ All this 
is well,” as the Abbot says to Manfred, 
“for this will be succeeded by a hope,” &c. 
He who could so well describe the gradual 
passage from stubbornness of heart to a new 
spirit must already have conned his instruc- 
tions for the journey. The real dissidence 
between Byron and the Church was greater 
than these good people imagined. His 


his doubts were sincere, and not the mere 
promptings of passion. The liberality of 
our time would have answered many of 
them. His mind would have been more 
at ease; but we might have lost his poetry. 
It was the dim and unconscious fretting 
against the hard literalness of the old 
Biblical school which often made him find 
relief in song. ‘‘ Heaven and Hell” and 
“Cain” are profoundly orthodox in their 
cosmogony. The voice may be that of 
blasphemy, but it is also that of belief. 
How different, for example, from the 
“Chorus in Calydon!” Yet there are 
indications that, as he became more of a 
poet— for Byron decidedly went on improv- 
ing to the last—-so in the absence of any “re- 
conciling ” process between facts and faith, 
he became a bolder sceptic. This is worth 
attention, because the blame cannot in 
this case be laid upon science. It 
was not his antiquity, but his moral 
nature, not the idea of his perfecti- 
bility, but rather of his incapacity for 
improvement, which made the author 
of “Don Juan” ascribe a natural origin 
to his species. The compact but petty 
Christianity of the hour, with its six days, 
and its six thousand years for the world to 
be made and grow old in, and the State 
Church of England with George IV. for 
its head, was losing all its hold on one 
who had resided so long in a foreign 
country. Byron was not one to ch 

his nominal faith openly, but he had long 





ceased to feel like a Protestant. His an- 
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reasons for want of faith are weak ; but’ 





cestral recollections, his latest attachments, 
and his sympathy for solitude and remorse, 
might possibly have led him, one day, to seek 
for such consolation as Rome can give. He- 
died young: and we would hope it was 
better so. The repentance of old age is. 
scarcely edifying ; and, in a mere human 
point of view, it is incomparably grander 
that Byron should pass on and away as 


one of those 
Wanderers o’er eternity 
Whose bark drives on and on, and anchored 
ne’er shall be. 








PINDAR AND “ TOM BROWN,”* 
E who would compare the interval 
between the noble admiration of 
classic antiquity for beauty and strength 
with the timid and spurious apologies for 
modern youth, let him pass from the 
perusal of Pindar to “ Tom Brown.” The 
nectar and ambrosia of the elder gods have 
been spread on the table-land of Olympus 
for the Greek, whilst the other can only 
quench his thirst for applause in floods of 
muddy beer, albeit “of the best tap in 
Oxford.” The sweatings and burnings. 
which are gone through at a Public School 
are poor substitutes for the discipline 
which taught Sogenes to conquer in all 
the games of Nemea; but the “harp 
which kings have loved to hear,” com- 
pared him in return to the heroes of his 
country. 

Pindar knows nothing of love. He 
stands in this, perhaps, alone amongst the 
poets. Physical development and manly 
exercises are his themes. But it was not 
the physical development of the savage, or 
of uncultivated society ; it was not the 
brute strength of the shepherd which could 
overthrow the lion or the bear; or even 
the muscles of Milo which could rend the 
oak, and knock down the ox. Pindar 
lived in cities where wealth was as much 
worshipped as it is now—whete the 
turns of fortune were as frequent and as 
violent as they can be on the European 
Stock-Exchanges. Nor did he advocate 
that shallow morality which professes to 
despise money. He complains when his 
muse may be bought for silver, but he 
does not refuse to make harvest of his. 
natural gifts. ‘“ Wealth set off by virtues” 
was his ideal of human happiness—the 
power of doing good combined with the 
will. Like a greater Psalmist, he places 
man only a little lower than the Immor- 
tals ; and the glory and worship with 
which he delights to crown him is the 
parsley, or the olive, or pine-garland. The 
pleasures he hopes others will aim at are 
as pure and simple as the rewards of 


the games. Pindar knows no more of 
wine than he doés of love. Peace 
and fruition are enough. Patriotism 


is his public, and filial piety his chief 
private virtue. But all the triumphs of 
his countrymen over the Persians fail 
to arouse in Pindar any ambition, or even 
any wish to glory over the departing foe. 
He counts his losses, and is silent. Hellas 
is safe and free, but at heavy cost. Pindar, 
had he lived in modern days, would have 
been the poet rather of the Volunteers 
than of the Army; of the best shot at 
Wimbledon rather than the stormer of the 
Redan ; of the training and not the result. 
Wounds and blood are strangers to his 
verse. The accomplished anatomy of 


* “Translations from Pindar into 





Blank Verse.” By — Seymour Tremenheere, 
M.A., late Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
(Moxon & Co.) 
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Homer is unknown to him who admires 
the graceful postures of the uninjured 
body. He might have sung the dangers 
of the crevasse, the precipitous glacier, and 
the crumbling precipice ; and have wel- 
comed the annual descendants from the 
“snowy summits old in story” with ap- 
ropriate music; and he would have 
wailed the victims of the Matterhorn, that 
rearing horse of rock, as a Pindaric ima- 
gination has already designated it, with 
consolation not unworthy of a Christian. 
For the religion of Pindar, all heathen 
though he be, is in many respects crushing 
in its superiority to the dubious theology 
which confines itself to taking out its rest 
on one day in the seven. The gods are 
never absent from his mind. Nor does he 
tell or believe unworthy tales of them. 
Nor does he repine, but takes all things 
as ordered for the best. It is not a com- 


ought to be, whatever such doubtful praise 
may be meant to glorify, that is enough for 
Pindar. He will only speak aloud of the 
man who comes after heroes and gods. 
He does not search for vulgar minds, and 
try to invest them with a spurious sen- 
timentality. It is not for such that he 
will break through the rules of poetic 
being, and stamp the most irregular and 
varied of compositions with an enduring 
name. Pindar does not flatter the idols 
of his heart, like modern novelists, with rich 
wives and easily-won competence. He 
represents the struggle of life more in the 
spirit of St. Paul, who might easily have 
been familiar with his gnomic wisdom. 
It is a race where all run, and to obtain 
the prize is divine. Nor do his cares end 
with this life. The distributive justice of 
a future state is appealed to in every line. 
The kings of the earth rise from their seats 
below to catch the faint reverberations of 
The praise that, falling like the gentle dew 


Upon the flower, preserves their memory 
green. 


The shadowy life which was all Homer 
accorded to those who had once ceased to 
see the pleasant light of the sun, becomes a 
condition of existence which may not 
perhaps be capable of description, but is 
none the less tangible and perfect. It is 
surprising, after ull this coincidence with 
much that is so precious in our theories 
of modern education, that Pindar is not 


better known. Even the chiefs of the 
playing fields and the river would 
scarcely disdain some familiarity with 


the Greek whose admiration for the 
“ Derby ” of his country could scarcely be 
exceeded by their own, were he properly 
brought before them. Pindar gives no 
encouragement to betting, nor does he 
seem conscious of any mysterious doctoring 
of horses. Perhaps the morality of his 
games is too high, or does he regard them 
too much as the business of life? But 
have we heard no complaints that cricket 
is cultivated with a solemnity which is 
deficient in ecclesiastical consecration 
alone? Take from Pindar, as Mr. Tre- 
menheere has done, his mythological 
yarns, and we have a “good book” for 
“‘ good boys,” as simple and as muscular 
as the most athletic and unlearned Chris- 
tian can desire. 








PROFESSOR KINGSLEY ON SUPER- 
STITION AND SCIENCE, 


(iL) 
N his second and concluding lecture, Pro- 
fessor Kingsley commenced by recapitu- 
lating that which he had said in his previous 





lecture concerning superstition. Superstition 
was the child of fear; fear was the child of 
ignorance; each produces each. With fear 
of nature, there is no desire for knowledge of 
nature. Fear breeds ignorance, and this ig- 
norance of nature oppresses man with the 
fear of nature. With science it is the very 
opposite. 

‘‘The attitude of science towards nature is 
one of boldness and courage.” Courage is the 
child of knowledge, and knowledge is the 
child of courage. Again it is each produces 
each. The priests of Isis kept the Egyptian 
people in ignorance, that they might remain 
enslaved ; they would not let them possess 
knowledge, lest they should not reverence 
the gods. But is true reverence hopeful or 
is it fearful ? Scientific reverence is one full 
of hope ; it is also a reverence of facts; ** it 
is mindful of all facts, whether great or 
small, for in nature all is important.” The 
purport of means to ends is the true reverence 
of facts ; all the facts of science have some 
hidden meaning and good. ‘* All other sorts 


mon nature, everything that a young man | of reverence of God are but cowardice, igno- 


rance, and superstition.” 

We cannot but think that the lecturer has 
stated the teleological argument far too 
broadiy. It is true that the marvellous adap- 
tation of means to ends, especially those ob- 
served in all biological subjects, will always 
greatly influence the human mind, and will 
ever tend to exalt our conceptions of nature ; 
but it is equally true that a strong teleological 
bias has often misdirected the mind of an ob- 
server, and obscured the results of his inves 
tigations. It appears to us, that in speaking 
of scientific investigations and the methods 
of science, it is improper to regard teleology 
in any degree. The scientific enquirer is 
immediately concerned with the collection of 
facts, not primarily with the relations of 
facts. When large bodies of facts are accu- 
mulated, and their mutual relations esta- 
blished, it is time to point out that specific 
relation which implies ‘‘ means to ends ;” but 
to seek out as a first inquiry in nature the 
hidden meaning of a fact, is to pursue a 
method which can only lead to scientific 
failure. 

The lecturer said that the reason why man- 
kind had done so little to understand and 
interpret nature was, that in all ages man 
had come to nature, and faced her as if she 
would hurt him or injure him. Now, men of 
courage would try and train nature, and 
make her useful. ‘‘If you have a monkey 
or a parrot, and you are afraid of it, you 
cannot make anything of it; it will be sure 
to scratch you or bite you; and so it is with 
nature.” But how few are not afraid of 
nature ; and * recollect,” said Kingsley, ‘‘ the 
surest way of being injured by nature is to 
be afraid of her.” 

What we owe to science—and we owe much 
to science—is to the few bold men who have 
courageously inquired into nature. They 
had a desire to conquer nature, and their 
attitude towards her was bold and full of 
courage. 

The lecturer believed that there were only 
four nations of antiquity who had faced 
nature with a view to interpret her. 

First, the Jews. We owe more science to 
the Jews than is generally supposed. They 
threw off the superstitions of Egypt and 
Canaan ; they denied the volitional character 
of natural phenomena, and maintained that 
volcanoes and meteoric stones were not to be 
feared. 

Secondly, the Chaldeans. They were pro- 
bably the first disciples of inductive philo- 


mical science ; ‘* but their discoveries did not 
help them, and they sank into planet wor- 
ship, and there they stayed.” 

‘the Greeks and Romans also tried to culti- 
vate physical science; but they failed to 
advance, and the “‘mud ocean of ignorance 
and superstition stopped them.” 

‘*The difference appears to be this. The 
Jews first taught that physical science was 
possible ; the Greeks and Romans taught that 
it was probable; but it was reserved for the 





modern Europeans to make it a fact.” Cir- 
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cumstances have no doubt greatly favoured 
Europeans; the ‘struggle for existence ” 
has never been too severe in Europe ; the 
aspects of nature are not too dreadful ; man 
in Europe is not cowered by nature ; but the 
universal belief in magic immensely delayed 
the progress of science. 

So heavy, indeed, was the dread of nature, 
that the revival of learning in the fifteenth 
century could hardly throw life into the 
study of nature. Since then the progress of 
science has been rapid; and “I believe,” 
said Kingsley, *‘ that such progress has been 
greatly due to our Royal Society.” The 
much-decried eighteenth century also aided in 
the advance of science by boldly challenging 
all facts, and striving to explain the pheno 
mena of nature. ‘* Now what is the scien- 
tific method? It is nothing but the exercise 
of good common sense.” ‘‘ 1 was much 
struck,” said the lecturer, “‘by the way in 
which Professor Huxley put this, in one of 
his lectures to working men upon the origin 
of species ; it was done with great force, and, 
at the same time, with great humour. 
Professor Huxley said, ‘I want to put the 
case clearly before you, and I will, therefore, 
show you what I mean by a familiar example. 
I will suppose that one of you, on coming 
down in the morning to the parlour of your 
house, finds that a teapot and some spoons 
which had been left in the room on the pre- 
vious evening are gone, the window is open, 
and you observe the mark of a dirty hand 
on the window-frame, and, perhaps, in addi- 
tion to that, you notice the impress of a 
hob-nailed shoe on the gravel outside. All 
these phenomena have struck your attention 
instantly, and before two minutes had 
passed you say, ‘‘ Oli, somebody has broken 
open the window, entered the room, and 
run off with the spoons and the teapot.” 





That speech is out of your mouth in a 
moment, and you will probably add, ‘‘ 1 know 
there has; I am quite sure of it.”. You mean 
to say exactly what you know, but in reality 
what you have said has been the expression of 
what is, in all essential particulars, a hypo- 
thesis. You do not knowit al/; it is nothing 
but a hypothesis rapidly framed in your own 
mind, and it is a hypothesis founded on 
a long train of inductions and deductions.’ ” 

Professor Kingsley maintained that scien- 
tific habits would never lead to irreverence. 
** It is a charge that will only be brought by 
those who identify reverence with fear.” 
Ignorance will produce fear, as we see ina 
young colt. ‘“ The young colt sees some- 
thing in the road, something black and ugly ; 
it don’t know what it is, it tries to get away ; 
it kicks, and rears, and shies ; the man who 
leads it soothes it, brings it up by degrees 
quite quietly, and the young colt finds that 
it is no demon, nothing very dreadful, it is 
only an old tin kettle, and knowing what it 
is it no longer fears the old tin kettle.” So it 
is with man. He fears nature when he does 
not know her, but when he knows her, his 
experience corrects his fears. 

If science thus strives to make men bold 
and courageous, it will make enemies of 
those who desire to keep men’s minds in 
ignorance and in mystery, and there are 
many such ; but ‘‘ science has never.done any 
harm, science does to all unqualified good.” 
All those who benefit by the ignorance of 
men will oppose science ; they like to keep 
power and influence in their own 
hands. Mr. Samuel Baker, the great 
African traveller, tells an excellent story of a 
famous rain-maker whom he met in his 





sophy, and undoubtedly originated astrono- | 
could produce at his pleasure, and he had 


| stock.” 


travels. ‘‘his man told Mr. Baker that his 
house was full of tremendous storms, which he 


plenty of thunder and lightning always “ in 
Mr. Samuel Baker asked him if he 
kept his lightning in bottles, for he said he 
too could show him in his own country 
lightning out of a bottle. Now it is quite 





clear that if Mr. Baker had had in his pos- 
session the requisite electrical apparatus to 
produce an electric discharge, the rain-maker, 


In order to maintain his credit, would have 


been forced to Adopt one of two courses : 
either make Mr. Baker his confederate, or 
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kill him. Such, indeed, are the two dangers 
to which all scientific men are exposed. 


Science may be either patronized or ob- 
structed. e patrons of science are its very 


worst enemies. ‘‘There are many who like 
to patronize science and scientific men, to 
have their tame professors, who shall dedicate 
their discoveries to them; but their dis- 
coveries must not be too many or too 
startling—just a little at atime. It is not 
proper for people to know too much, it makes 
them dissatisfied; it is far better to keep things 
quiet and orderly.” It is wrong to submit 
science to such blandishments ; it is better 
for science to be free ‘‘ than hired out at so 
much a-year.” 

Science has its own rewards. The comple- 
tion and realization of some grand generaliza- 
tion is in itself a great reward. ‘‘ What is 
it? Jtis a truth, and that is something to 
discover.” ‘*‘ Whatever a scientific man has 
done, I say again, is good ; he does nothing 
but good.” Let us look at some of the things 
that science has done for us, and in our own 
days. It has enormously increased the wealth 
and material comforts of the human race ; it 
has given us protection, by means of warn- 
ings, from storms, and from other natural 
forces ; it has discovered a vast number of 
cures and alleviatives for human sufferings ; 
it has thrown great light on the nature of 
zymotic diseases, and given us hope that 
eventually we shall be able to cope with them 
and oe | them; it has, by Pinel, given us 
new and humane methods of treating the 
insane, and, by Combe, has taught us 
more enlightened modes of bringing 
up our children; it has, by means of 

ucation, introduced a new reign of 
common sense. And concerning women 
there is much to be said, for it has put an 
end to the witch mania, and to the progress 
of science her present improved condition is 
greatlydue. ‘‘And,” concluded the lecturer, 
‘fall these benetits are due to the very few 
men who have ventured to ask nature what 
she is doing.” 

Such is the substance, though unfor- 
tunately not the words of Professor 
Kingsley’s eloquent vindication of the claims 
of science. It is sufficiently sad that at the 
present day any such should be needed. It 
18, however, fortunate that it emanated from 
a trusted clergyman, for coming from such a 
source its value and influence are vastly 
increased. ‘The opponents of physical know- 
ledge are, it is to be feared, still very 
numerous, though happily not so powerful 
or so arrogant as of old ; but they still con- 
stitute that numerically great party which 
regards progress as destruction, knowledge 
as heresy, and science as blasphemy. It is 
well, in the interests of physical science, 
from time to time to address one’s self to this 
party. It is well to tell it, what science is, 
what it has done, and what it will do, for the 
whole human race in the glorious future. 
And it is especially right and proper to up- 
hold and maintain the great truth, that 
physical science is essentially and _pre- 
eminently reverent in its attitude towards 
nature ; and to remind the opponents of 
science that the study of nature and the 
know of her modes and processes exalt 
and purify the human mind beyond all other 
contemplations, and that scientific men, the 
true interpreters and priests of nature, 
in the words of Professor Kingsley, ‘‘ have 
done and do nothing but good.” 
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Author of “Cedar Creek,” &. With Llustrations. 12mo, 
pp. 214. J. Clarke and Co. 2s. 6d. 


Jones (J. B.). Rebel War Clerk’s Diary at the Confederate 
States Capital. 2 Vols. Svo. Philadelphia. 24s. 

Katie Lawford’s Victory and Hildred’s Great Work. Two 
Tales for Girls. 18mo, pp. 179. Elliot (Edinburgh). Hamilton. 
2s 


Spectropia ; or, Surprising Spectral Illusions 
verywhere and of Any Colour. 5th Edition. 
Lg Illustrations. 4to, bds., pp. 11. Griffith 


New Edition. 


With Illustrations. 8vo, pp. 987. 


Krirro (John, D.D., F.S.A.). Daily Bible Illustrations, New 
Edition, revised and enlarged by J. L. Porter, D.D., LL.D. 
Morning Series: The Antediluvians and Patriarchs. January 
—March. Post 8vo, pp. xvi.—436. Oliphant. 6s. 

Lancer Sanitary Commission (The) for Investigating the State 
of the Infirmaries of Workhouses. Reports of the Com- 
missioners on Metropolitan Infirmaries. Post 8vo, pp. v.— 
171. “Lancet” Office. 1s. 6d 

Lanpets (William). Gospel in various Aspects: a Book for the 
Anxious. New Edition. 18mo, pp. vii.—22). Nisbet. 1s. 6d. 

Lenann (Mrs. Falck). Little Scholar’s First Step in the German 
Language. 18mo, cl. Ip., pp. 140. Lockwood. 1s. 

Little Scholar’s First ~ a | in German 

Reading, containing Fifty Short Moral Tales, by Christoph 

Von Schmid ; with Grammatical Notes, and a complete 
Vocabulary. 18mo, pp viii.—136. Lockwood. 1s. 


Lever (Charles). Tom Burke of “Ours.” 7th Edition. (Select 
Library of Fiction). 12mo, bds., pp. 347. Chapman and Hall. 
3s. 

Lucas (Rev. S., F.G.S.). Biblical Antiquity of Man; or, Man 
not Older than the Adamic Creation. Being a Consideration 
of his Biblical, Archzological, and Geological History, and 
designed to meet the Theories respecting Man's n and 
grew Antiquity advocated in recent Geological Works and 

pers, Cr. 8vo, pp. xXvi.—319. Whittaker. 4s. 


By the Author of “The Pole-Star of 
pp. 68. Seton and Mackenzie (Edinburgh). 
Whittaker. 


Marne (Rev. L. G.). Berkshire Village: its History and Anti- 
quities. Post 8vo. J. Parker and Co. 2s. 6d. 
Mvrray’s jh ear for ee sage ee — 
~ m » Ven a, 
mw and Ro 1 Edition, carefully revised to 
the Present Time. a Travelling Map and 16 Post 
Svo, pp. Xxxv.—696. Murray. 12s. 


Napar (M.). The B to a. Translated from the French 
by James sponce flary. With a Preface by George Sand. 
Post 8vo, sd., pp. 96. ls. 
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New Edition. (Useful Library.) . Svo, sd., pp. xii.—112. 
an %. rary.) Fsep. 8vo, sd., pp 12 
Norru (Thomas). Chronicle of the Church of S, Martin in 
Leicester d the of Henry VIIL, Edward VL, 
Mary, and Elizabeth. With some account of its Minor Altars 
and Ancient Guilds. Compiled from Original and Contem. 
raneous Documents by Thomas North. With Illustrations, 
4to, pp. xvi.—253. Crossley and Clarke (Leicester). Beli 
a Daldy. 10s. 6d. 
Parer Mills Directory (The) for 1866. 6th Edition. Cr. 8yo, 
stiff. Kent. 2s. 6d. 
Pearson (John). Vine Culture under Glass. Fscp. 8vo, cl. sd. 
pp. 32. Journal of Horticulture Office. 1s. 
Pivxactz#: Being a Handbook of the Firs and Pines. By Senilis 
8vo, pp. xix.—223. Hatchard. 10s. 6d. 


Ponsonsy (Lady | Sir Owen Fairfax. 3 Vols. Post 8vo 
pp. 894. Hurst and Blackett. 31s. 6d. 

Post-Orrice European Directory, 1866. Containing Lists of 
Bankers, Leading Merchants, and Manufucturers of the 
Principal Ports of the Continent of Europe ; also, Lists of the 
Bankers, eee Merchants, and Manufacturers of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Imp. 8vo, pp. lxxvi.—1,192. Kelly. 42s 

Pov.rry as a Meat Supply; being Hints to Hen-wives, How to 
Rear and Manage Poultry economically and profitably. By 
the Author of the “‘ Poultry Kalendar.” Fscp. 8vo, pp. 144 
Nimmo, 1s. 6d. 

Price (George). Forty Burglaries of the Years 1863-4-5; the 
Hearing before the Magistrates of Seven of the Burglars, and 
their Subsequent Trial and Conviction ; the Trial Walker v. 
Milner, in the Court of the Queen’s Bench, February 14th and 
15th, 1866, before the Lord Chief Justice and a Special Jury 
with Remarks on the Evidence of the Convict Caseley an 
that of the Professional Engineers, &c., &c«. With Illustrations, 
8vo, sd., pp. 158. Spon. 

Raven (Rev. T., M.A.). Family Prayers for Every Morning and 
Evening in the Month. With Supplementary Forms of Prayer 
for Private Use, &. 4th Edition. Fscp. 5vo, pp. viii.—198 
James Blackwood. 1s. 6d, 

Rosertson (Wm., D.D.). History of the Discovery and Conquest 
of America. Abridged. With a Memoir of the Author from 
that by Dugaid Stewart, F.R.S.E. New Edition. Roy. 32mo, 
pp. xlviii.—6551. Milner and Sowerby. 2s. 

History of the Mee of the Emperor 
Charles V. With a View of the Progress of Society in Europe, 
froin the Subversion of the Roman Empire to the Sixteenth 
Century. Abridged Edition, with Questions for the Ex 
amination of Students. New Edition. Roy, 32mo, pp. viii.— 
623. Milner and Sowerby. 2s. 

Suerrirr (D.). Cultivation of Flax as a National Advantage 
Fscp. 8vo, sd. Simpkin. 

Sruivester (C.). Rosewarn. A Novel. 3 Vols. Post 8vo. Chap- 
man & Halil. 31s. 6d. 

Somervitie (Lorenzo). Eros. 
Fscp. 8vo. T'riibner. 3s. 6d. 

Spencer (Charles). Modern Gymnast: Being Practical Instruc- 
tions on the Horizontal Bar, Parallel Bars, Vaulting Horse, 
Flying Trapeze, &c., &c. With a Description of the Appa- 
ratus, and Hints on Somersault-Throwing. th 120 C- 
tical illustrations. Fsecp. 8vo, bds., pp. 125. Warne. 1s. 

Srupent’s Guide (The) to the University of Cambridge. 2nd 
Edition, revised and corrected in accordance with the Recent 
Regulations. Fscp. 8vo, au vili.—376. Deighton, Bell, and 
Co. (Cambridge) Bell and Daldy. 5s. 

Tayior (Jane). Contributions of Q. Q. 13th Edition. Fsep. 
8vo, pp. vi.—502. Jackson and Walford. 2s. 6d. 
Waxcorr (Mackenzie, B.D.). Memorials of Salisbury. 

pp. 46. Brown (Salisbury). Simpkin. 1s. 6d. 

Warner's Bijou Books. Londonin Miniature. 64mo. Warne 
6d. 





A Series of Connected Poems. 


8vo, sd., 


Warts (Henry, B.A., F.C.S.). Dictionary of Chemistry and 
the Allied Branches of other Sciences. Assisted by Eminent 
Contributors. (In 5 Vols.) Vol. 4. Nacrite-Pyruvic Acid. 
8vo, pp. 807. Longmans. 24s. 

Wessrer (Augusta). Dramatic Studies. Fscp. 8vo, pp. 165. 
Maemillan. 5s. 

(G.). A Skeleton Novel; or, the Under-Current of 
Society. 12mo,sd. Ogle (Edinburgh). Hamilton. 1s, 6d. 


Wineate (David). Annie Weir, and other Poems. Fscp. 8vo, 
pp. viii.—211. Blackwoods, 5s. 

Worpsworrtu (William). Poetical Works. New Edition, care- 
fully Edited. Witha Life. Fscp. 8vo, pp. xxiii —496, Rout- 
ledge. 2s. 6d. 

Xenopnon’s Anabasis—Books, 3.4. From the Text of Borne- 
mann and Dindorf, with English Notes, and a Literal Trans- 
lation. By the Rev. Edgar Sanderson, M.A. Cr. 8vo, pp 
132, Hall and Son (Cambridge). Whittaker. Interleaved. 5s. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Ir is not generally known that a department 
will be devoted wholly for specimens of pre- 
historical antiquity at the Great International 
Exhibition to be held at Paris in 1867 ; and the 
Imperial Commissioners have issued an order to 
the Scientific Commission that certain members 
will submit before the lst July, 1867, a complete 
and correct description of all the materials ex- 
hibited. The persons named to draw up this 
report, are MM. de Quatrefages, Pruner-Bey 
(President of the French Anthropological 
Society), and M. Lartet, the well-known geolo- 
gist, Lonseery member of the same society. 
The mere names of these men abundantly prove 
the ability of their selection, and are a complete 
guarantee that full justice will be done to the 
very interesting subject upon which they will 
have to report. 

Tue marine vivary at Boulogne, erecting under 
the superintendence of M. Edouard Betencourt, is 
intended for the exhibition of adult living fish. 
The altitude of the rocks will be about seventy 
feet, and the caverns underneath will have some 
twelve to fourteen feet headway, wherein will be a 
series of reservoirs, into which sun and air are 
admitted through fissures. This vivarium opens 
up a new and interesting page for the study of 
marine zoology and botany. 


From an elaborate view of ‘‘ The Philosophy 
of Herbert Spencer,” which appeared in the 

Jew York Tribune of the 17th ult., we extract 
the following, which seems to indicate that Mr. 
Spencer will be aided by funds raised in America 
for the purpose of ing him to continue the 
publication of his System of Philosophy which 
in d has not met the encouragement he 
had anticipated. The writer, whom we believe 
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to be the Rev. W. R. r, author of a ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Doctrine of a Future Life,” published 
some two years ago, thus sums up Mr. Spencer’s 
claims. ‘‘It has happily said that ‘ Herbert 
Spencer is the — of Englishmen, because 
he is so little of an lishman.’ He belongs 
to the world of thought rather than to his 
nationality ; to civilization, rather than to 
Britain. When estimated according to his prin- 
ciples, sympathies, and aspirations, he is more 
of an American than a Euro He lives in 
a country which clings to the past and fears the 
future—which worships precedents and dreads 
principles. Abundant reason has such a country 
to ‘beware when God lets loose a thinker’ upon 
its soil, and in this case it is true to the instincts 
of the situation. Mr. Spencer has been syste- 
matically ignored by the leaders of opinion in 
his country ; and while his writings have had a 
powerful influence upon the thinking few, 
the English public have given him the full 
benefit of the ‘conspiracy of silence.’ Instead 
of meeting with the reward to which the scope 
of his genius and the value of his labours justly 
entitles him, he has been left to publish his 
works at his own expense, and in this way has 
ost thousands of dollars. This policy he can: 
not afford to continue, and, accordingly, his 
American readers have been lately startled by 
the announcement of the discontinuance of his 
System of Philosophy for lack of support. That 
Mr. Spencer should be compelled to abandon his 

¢ undertaking for a cause of this kind is dis- 
creditable to his country, and if England can 
afford it, America cannot. It would be a dis- 

e to the age, and must on no account be per- 
mitted. If we are yet behind Europe in the 
production of great philosophic thinkers, we are 
a long way in advance of her in their general 
appreciation, and in reducing the truths they 
establish to the practice of life. While England 
did not want enough of Spencer’s ‘ Principles of 
Education’ to pay the expenses of issuing a 
small edition, in this country edition after edition 
has been called for, and not only have many 
thousand copies been sold, but the work has 
exerted a powerful influence upon educational 
management in families and schools. And while 
the growth of enlightened opinion and humane 
feeling among ourselves brought on a conflict of 
ideas which resulted in a mighty clash of the 
elements of barbarism and civilization, and while 
England was jeering at the mortal struggle as a 
carnival of brutality—the foul and bloody sequel 
of the great democratic experiment—we pub- 
lished some seventeen thousand copies of the 
various works of this profound writer, and ac- 
corded to him tlie full pecuniary rights of an 
American author. His thinking has thus taken 
a deep hold of the American mind, and we can- 
not certainly let him stop work now, for our in- 
terest in independent thought and the progress 
of institutions is more earnest than ever since 
the war. It is hardly possible that his liberal 
countrymen will suffer the discontinuance of Mr. 
Spencer’s philosophy ; but if England chooses to 
neglect him, America will vindicate the liberality 
of the age, and see to it that he is put beyond 
embarrassment in the further execution of his 
reat philosophic plan.” 

A VERY nteresting paper on ‘‘The Diseases 
of Meat as affecting the Health of the People,” 
was read by Dr. Thudichum, at the meeting of 
the Society of Arts, on the 18th inst. It is much 
too long even for abstract here; but Professor 
Owen, who occupied the chair, from the bear- 
ings and treatment of the subject of the dis- 
course, was moved to make some remarks on the 
profit and advantage—taking the lowest view of 
the matter—that might accrue to the nation by 
providing the means and instruments indispens- 
able to the due progress of biological science— 
viz., an adequate national museum of natural 
history which are of universal interest. He said 
the subject had been treated by gentlemen hold- 
ing the honourable position of legislators, in a 

irit which showed that the lesson taught by 

e history of trichiniasis was not wholly un- 
called for. In 19866 as in 1862 the main end of 
a national collection was argued to be to amuse 
and give elementary instruction to the public. 
The conditions which thirty years’ experience 


convinced him to be essential to such a collec- | 


tion of natural history as an instrument in the 
advancement of science, were repudiated, to- 
er with the aim itself. He read, ¢.g., in 
ansard,* ‘‘ Professor Owen seemed to be the 
person upon whose sole authority the monstrous 
outlay of 700,0007. was to be justified!” But 
what if such sum spent on advancing the know- 





ledge of the nature of animals should turn out 
to Be the essential step to a saving of seven 
millions of money, it might be, in one year ! 
The cure or prevention of the a was 
less likely to be the result of direct study of the 
disease t of a collateral ray of light shot from 
a discovery or step in advance in general physio- 
logical science. All analogy taught this. The 
utimost that the ablest surgeon, qua surgeon, 
could do in the improvement of his art as applied 
to the treatment of aneurism was done in 
Hunter's day, by his famous contemporary, 
Pott, of St. Bartholomew’s. 
reputation by advocating, for the common 
popliteal tumour, amputation of the thigh, 


instead of the operation of cutting out the | 
| old methods. 


dilated and diseased part of the arterial canal, 
then in vogue, with frequent fatal result. 
Hunter, seeking truth in a better way—the way 
of the wise and prescient legislator, who might 
assign for the essential instrument in animal 
physiology the sum even of 700,000/., made the 
required practical discovery, and saved both life 
and limb. Hunter spent his fortune and much 
of his valuable time in an extensive museum of 
comparative anatomy. His investigation of the 
phenomena of the growth of the antlers of deer, 
in connexion with another branch of natural 
history, made known to him the singular 
capacity of arteries to enlarge agreeably with 
the stimulus of demand, and again to contract 
permanently when the supply of blood was not 
needed. He was bold enough with this know- 
ledge to propose to effect the arrest of the flow 
of blood through the main channel supplying 
the limb, and he had the gratification of seeing 
the cure of the aneurism, not mortification of 
the limb, as contemporaries .predicted, — to 
be the result of the experiment. The com- 
aratively safe and sim fe operation of the 
igature, or obliteration of the arterial trunk — 
one of the most brilliant advances of the healing 
science in reference to the extensive class of 
aneurismal diseases—was suggested by observa- 
tions in natural history, an abstract, and as little 
likely, @ priori, to lead to such practical result, 
as the study of microscopic worms or of gigantic 
whales! ‘* Were they aware,” asked an hon. 
member, addressing the House, ‘‘ that Professor 
Owen called upon them to build a hall for the 
reception of whales, of which there were no less 
than fifteen different species?’ To which question 
a popular statesman replied—‘‘ Sooner than go 
to the expense of paying 50,0007. when we can 
get land for 10,000/. an acre, I, for my part, am 
willing, with my hon. friend, to exclude whales 
altogether from disporting themselves in Kensing- 
ton Gardens.”* Let them picture the legislator on 
his bed of unrest, with a painful operation certainly, 
the loss of life probably, before him, and the latter 
risk only to be lessened by loss of limb ; could 
it have been revealed to him that a given pro- 
gress in zoology would one day light the way to 
an easy cure, recollections of the fling at ‘‘ the 
mere enthusiast with his ten-acre scheme,’’t 
whereby the scoffer had helped to the rejection 
of the essential means of advancing natural 
history would afford him small comfort. The 
greatest commercial empire in the world, the 
wealthiest, and one with the widest spread of 
flourishing colonies, possessed means and advan- 
tages over all other countries for the collection 
and systematic display of the created works. 
Our Continental fellow workers in science saw 
the continued lack of such display with regret 
and wonder. It was to be hoped that another 
year would not elapse ere England took her 
befitting course to ennoble herself with that 
material symbol of advance which a public 
museum of natural history embodies, and for 
alequately effecting which, in reference to its 
highest aims, her resources and command of the 
world gave her peculiar advantages and facilities. 

Tue Annual Conversazione of the Royal In- 
stitution of Engineers will be held by the 
President on ‘Tuesday evening, May 29. 
The co-operation of members and visitors is 
requested, in order that a collection of models 
of engineering construction, and of specimens of 
works of art, worthy theinstitution, may be made. 


Ix the factories where albumenized photo- 
graphic paper is made a considerable quantity of 
paper is spoiled (the loss when this kind of 
aper was first made amounted to 25 per cent.) 
in the process, and it is then of but very little use. 
In Paris and Berlin this paper has always been 
washed as free as possible from the albumen, 
and then worked up into envelopes; as, 
however, the white of egg could po be par- 
tially removed, they take, when kept in a damp 





* Debate on Museum of Natural History, May 19, 1362, 
(Hansard), p. 1,928. 





* © Hansard,” ut supra, p. 1,928. 
+ * Hansard,” wt swpra, p. 1,910. 
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lace, the unpleasant odour of putrefying albu- 
men. From the re my omg 
albumenized it is by no means 
remove the PP mei Dr. Jacobson has found 
a new use for this paper ; he proposes to stain 
it with aniline colours and to a it for 
labels, gar of poy and gen , Pag sa 
urposes. course the supply o paper 
A not so t that it could ever exceed 
the demand, but a few box-factories, &c., would 
suffice to work up all the coloured paper of 
this kind that could be made. The waste paper 
can be obtained at a very cheap rate, and the 
cost of dyeing is inconsiderable, not to mention 
the fact that the albumenized stained paper is 
much more brilliant than that produced by the 
The process of dyeing consists in 


| floating the paper in large dishes containing a 











- films of these substances possess. 








watery solution of the colouring matter. As in 
these colouring baths a not inconsiderable 
quantity of albumen dissolves—that is to say, 
when non-coagulated paper is used—and com- 


' bines with the colour, forming a flocculent pre- 


cipitate, it is better first to float the paper for a 
minute in a very weak ammonia bath, then in 
the dye till it has acquired the proper tone of 
colour, and lastly to immerse it in pure water in 
order to remove the excess. Two to four grammes 
of colour in a quart of liquid is about the strength 
of the dyeing bath, which of course must be 
pers. Ae replenished. Care must be taken 
not to make the first bath too ammoniacal, or too 
great a quantity of albumen will dissolve, and 
the surface of the paper will be dull when dry. 
A bright red is sottianed by fuchsine, yellow by 
a solution of picrate of soda or ammonia ; these 
two colours are exceedingly brilliant, and are 
readily taken up. Blue is formed by means of 
the soluble aniline blue, but is not easily fixed ? 
an alcoholic solution succeeds better, but is 
expensive; cuir colour is obtained from an 
aqueous solution of picramate of ammonia ; 
scarlet is produced by a solution of coralline 
in water Seon osed with half its weight of 
carbonate of soda, and pink when coralline 
is dissolved in ammonia instead of soda. 
Green is furnished by the addition of 
indigo-carmine to a_ solution of a salt 
of picric acid ; it is difficult, however, to stain 
paper with this colour. The waste of these 
coloured papers—sheets that are not evenly 
covered or are spotted—-are converted, by bei 
splashed with concentrated alcoholic solutions 
of the various aniline colours, “into marbled 
paper, whereby they acquire a much more beau- 
tiful appearance than that produced by the 
old process, from the green-gold lustre which the 
The papers 
obtained by this method retain the gloss, the 
bright ‘“‘satin” surface of the albumenized 
material, and are almost as brilliant by trans- 
mitted as by reflected light. They are well 
adapted for shaden transparencies, paper lamps, 
and other means of decorative illumination. 
VARRENTRAPP has published some interesting 
observations on the oxidation of coal by expo- 
sure to the air. The coal employed was gas 
coal from some mines in Westphalia; it was 
dried and pounded, and the particles which 
— through a one-square millimetre sieve, 
ut not through one of a quarter-square milli- 
metre aperture, were employed for examination. 
The powder was filtered into a Woulffe’s bottle 
with three necks, one for the entrance of the 
air, the other for its exit, and the middle one 
for a thermometer that passed down into the 
coal. The air, rendered perfectly pure by potash, 
&c., was measured by passing it throu a gas 
meter ; it then came in contact with the coal, 
and afterwards bubbled through baryta-water, 
the amount of carbonic being determined from the 
quantity of carbonate formed bya given amountof 
air. The coal was exposed to different tempera- 
tures by immersing the bottle in a paraffin bath ; 
air was passed for some time through the entire 
yee pe before each experiment. 530 grammes 
of coal exposed for 30 days of 24 hours at from 
15° to 18° C. toa current of air gave off 0°109 
gramme of carbon in the shape of carbonic acid. 
534 grammes were moistened with boiled water, 
and heated to 110°; the coal only rose to 97°, 
and in 10 days gave off 0529 gramme of carbon. 
Between 130° and 140° the first-mentioned 
quantity gave off 0°538 carbon in 24 hours. Up 
to this time the temperature of the coal has been 
lower than that of the bath. When, however, 
the latter was heated to 160° the thermometer 
in the coal rose to 170°, and 1°64 grammes of 
carbon were oxidized in 24 hours; on i 
the bath to 170° the coal showed a temperature 
of 180°, and in 48 hours 2°74 grammes of coal were 
consumed. It a from his researches that 
coal is oxidized by air at all temperatures from 
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0° to 180°. At 140°some acetic acid was formed. 
The presence af mmanenes hydrogan wae Bot 
recognized, although the ucts were con- 
ducted through concentrated sulphuric acid. It 
ig seen that the amount of carbonic formed 
increases with the temperature, and that a red- 
heat is by no means necessary for its formation. 
It not ace eg wa ong that coal-heaps 
“become heated of themselves, and a very con- 
siderable loss of carbon may take place, the 
amount of hydrogen in the coal would likewise 
be diminished. 

CyANINE, or chinoline blue, produced by the 
action of iodide of amy] on leucoline or lepidine 
and subsequent treatment with soda, has been 
proposed by Schénbein as an extremely sensitive 
test for the presence of free acids and bases. 
1 part of cyanine is dissolved in 100 parts of 
alcohol, and the deep-blue solution further 
diluted with twice its volume of water. The 
colouring powers of this substance are so intense 
that the presence of the merest traces of acids 
can be detected by its means. Well-boiled water 


| 





rendered blue by this liquid retains its colour | 


so long as it is not exposed to the air; if, how- 
ever, a few bubbles of air be blown through it 
from the lungs it is soon decolorized by the 
carbonic acid. All ordinary water destroys the 


acid which it contains. Quantities of this acid 


in this way. 
sulphuric acid destroys the colour of a quantity 
of cyanine solution that gives a very distinct 
blue tint to pure water. Schinbein likewise 
employs this dye for detecting the presence of 


- small amounts of bases, by previously destroy- 


ing the blue tint by the cautious addition of 
acid. Water containing one-millionth of caustic 


_ nearer home, within the last few days. 


potash develops a quite distinct violet when | 


mixed with this reagent. 
thallium, which would form no 
iodide of potassium, strikes a clear blue. The 
solubility of oxide of lead in water is, as is well 
known, so feeble that many have doubted its 
very existence; though unrecognizable by 
sulphuretted hy mn it is shown by the 
cyanine. Magnesia also, when shaken with water, 
renders the acidulated colourless cyanine liquid 
distinctly blue. 

THE statement made last month in the Daily 
News, that pigs are infected with trichinosis 
from eating t-root, appears to be incorrect. 
The report seems to have originally arisen from 
the fact that in Saxony, where the terrible out- 
break took place last year, are a great number 


of large sugar factories, and the refuse and | 


diseased beet-roots are there made use of as food 
for pigs. The assumption gained a certain degree 
of support from the investigations of the late 
Professor Schacht, who found in the roots of 
the beet, when diseased, little rounded forms 
visible to the naked eye, which upon closer 
examination proved to be capsules containing 
smal) eggs or animals which in many respects 
bore a resemblance to the trichine. It was con- 
uently thought that this was the cause of in- 
fection, that the introduction of these ‘capsules 
into the swine was followed by the development 
of trichines. Professar Virchow, of Berlin, how- 
ever, stated in a speech at the commencement of 
this year that Professor Schacht found on 
further investigation these were not trichines. 
At the outbreak of Hedersleben, a Frankfort 
ysician, Dr. Stein, made a thorough examina- 
ion of these worms in beet-root, and found that 
they were in no way connected with the trichine 
epidemic. Professor Virchow, in remarking on 
ese observations, said: ‘‘ This, therefore, as a 
source of the trichine can be looked upon as set 
aside.” In his memoir on the trichine, Professor 
Virchow relates the following extremely interest- 
ing case : During last summer (1862) Professor 
beck operated on a man who had a 
violent swelling in the neck. During the opera- 
tion, he remarked that the muscles which were 
laid bare were filled with capsuled trichines. 
The man on being asked if he had at any time 
in his life had any unusual ailment, related this 
curious story—‘‘In the year 1845 I was with 
others in Lusatia on a committee for the in- 
spection of the schools there. One day the 
committee dined together at an inn and partook 
of ham, sausage, cheese, &c. One of the 
members drank some red wine and left the table. 


The remaining seven drank white wine, and ate 
the food provided for them. All seven were taken 
ill, including myself, and four died. Suspicion 


upon the meal and on the landlord. 


An inquiry was made and the wine was 
po bony but no sati results were 

tained. The landlord, to free himself 
from was at last obliged to emigrate.” 


A solution of oxide of | 


recipitate with | 


| 


| 
| 
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Tue Boston Journal states that Dr. Wilder, 
late n of the 55th Regiment Massachusetts 
Volanteers, while in camp on Folly Island in 
Charleston Harbour, discovered a species of silk- 
spider. From the body of one of these insects in 
one hour and a-quarter he wound 150 yards of 
yellow silk. e next year another officer 
wound from 30 y gover 3,484 yards, or nearly 
two miles of silk. A single thread of this is strong 
enough to sustain a weight of from 54 to 107 
grains. The species was shown to Professor 
Agassiz and other naturalists, to whom it was 
new. It is proposed to cultivate it. 


AmoneGsT recent archeological discoveries is 
that of a Scandinavian heath-brewery in Ireland. 
The early Scandinavian settlers in Ireland are 
known to have brewed a beverage from heath. 
Recently a farmer, living near Dunmanway, re- 
solved to dig out of his ground what he conceived 
to be an old log or stump which had frequently 
impeded his aevehiog operations. He set a 
gang of labourers to work, when it was soon 
discovered that the obstruction consisted of por- 
tions of an extensive building, about which there 
was no tradition or record in the neighbourhood. 
Some well-shaped beams and triangles of oak, 
the old flooring, a well-preserved millstone, a 


<b Weld pilation by reason of the carbonic | smali stick covered with cabalistic figures, and 


other interesting remains were discovered, and 


sognizable by b a ies tae Sn Aetinahed || the local antiquarians declare that the entire 


Water containing one-millionth of | 


structure had been an old Danish heath-brewery. 
—Another interesting discovery has been made 
While 
some workmen were excavating for a drain near 
the Udimore crossing, in the suburbs of Rye, 
they came upon what has proved to be the deck 
of a vessel made of English oak, and of larger 
construction than are built at that port in the 
present day. This appears to confirm the tradi- 
tion that the town was at one period nearly sur- 
rounded by the sea. Indeed from Macky’s 
** Journey through England,” published in 1724, 
it appears that, owing to ‘‘the negligence and 
laziness of the inhabitants, and tothe selfishness 
of the neighbouring gentry, who had gained from 
the sea and pnaltnt a considerable part of the 
harbour,” the bar of beach was accumulating at 
its entrance, a fact which Defoe has also placed 
on record in his ‘‘ Tour through Great Britain,” 
published in the same year. 





SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 








THE FIGURE OF THE EARTH. 


OUR number for the 28th ult. contains a 

comment by Mr. Pratt upon my remarks 

on his theory as to the structure of the Earth, 

to which, if the subject does not appear to you 

to have already occupied too much of your space, 
I would offer a brief reply. 

I admit that the force of the main objection 
made by me to Mr. Pratt’s theory would be de- 
stroyed, if the Earth is, as he assumes, an 
ellipsoid rotating on its longer uxis. But is it 
so? That the measured length of a degree of 
latitude increases with the latitude, being greatest 
under the Poles, and least near the Equator, has 
been regarded by every great astronomer, from 
Newton downwards, to be a conclusive evidence 
that the earth, setting aside certain small irre- 
gularities, is an ellipsoid rotating on its shorter 
axis. Sir John Herschell gives, in his ‘* Outlines 
of Astronomy” (whence *the above passage is 
cited)—§ 217-224—a simple geometrical proof of 
this proposition, in which I, at least, can see no 
flaw. Until Mr. Pratt can satisfy me that this 








proof is in error, and that he is right in putting | 
upon this increase in the length of a degree of | 
latitude an interpretation opposed to that | 
accepted by the host of eminent mathematicians — 
_ must not be informed of the object of the test. 


who have built up the science of astronomy, 1 
must adhere to my objection, that since all the 


apparent motions of the stars can be satisfac- | 
res and | 
oon, and | 


torily explained from the known fi 
attractions of the Earth, Sun, and 


other planets, a hypothesis involving the refer- | 


ence of these phenomena to the action of an 
unknown central body is unscientific. 

I will not intrude further upon your space to 
notice the remarks made by Mr. Pratt on my 
second objection to his theory, drawn from the 
want of elism in the axis of rotation of the 
other planets to that of the Earth, since Mr. 


Pratt seems to allow that my first objection, if | 
of, is fatal to it. He ad- | 


it cannot be di 
mits the doctrine that every part of a material 
body exercises on every other body the action 
known as the attraction of gravitation. Now, 
assuming the earth to rotate on its lo axis 


as he supposes, the ~~ masses at its polar 
sutoensidies must act on and be acted upon by 
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the Sun, Moon, and other planets, and would 
thus give to the axis of the earth a movement 
different from that which would belong to it’ 
were the earth a perfect sphere, and manifested ‘ 
by some apparent movement of the stars. 
Where is this movement to be found upon Mr. 
Pratt’s theory ; which, if I apprehend it aright, 
ascribes all the appearances of motion in the 
stars, usually accounted for by the varying 
direction of the Earth’s axis, to a supposed move- 
ment of Earth and Moon along with the Sun, in 
a vast revolution round some unknown, but very 
distant centre ? E. V. N. 





SEEING DISTANCE. 
London, April 28, 1866. 

PAPER was presented to the Belgian 
A Academy of Sciences last year by a M. 
Delbeeuf in which this question was fully and 
ingeniously discussed (Bulletin de [ Académie 
Royale des Sciences de Belgique, x1x. 195, and 
xx. 70). No notice of his researches has to 
my knowledge appeared in any English periodi- 
cal, except a brief one in your ‘‘ Proceedings of 
Foreign Academies,” so that perhaps a short ab- 
stract may not be unacceptable to your readers. 

He believes that our estimate of distance is 
formed from the sensation of fatigue which we 
experience in moving the eye from one point to 
another. As the traveller measures the space 
which he has traversed by the fatigue which he 
feels—a personal judgment which, like all other 
judgments, is liable to error—so it is in general 
a muscular sensation, or the recollection of a 
similar sensation, which furnishes us with the 
basis of our estimate of distance. If, for in- 
stance, we wish to measure the length of a line, 
we either walk along it or pass our hand from 
one extremity to the other, or we ‘‘run our eye 
along it,” as the phrase goes. In each of these 
cases there is motion, muscular contraction, 
fatigue, and a corresponding sensation. Dis- 
tance is possibly also estimated by the angle 
which the object forms at the apex of the tri- 
angle, of which the base is formed by the distance 
between the eyes. Here there is a certain 
muscular exertion necessary to direct both eyes 
to the same point. In the case of a single eye, 
the only muscular effort of which the observer 
is conscious, is that necessary to alter the 
focus so as to obtain distinct vision. Our esti- 
mate of the muscular exertion in this case is 
liable to be very erroneous, and the difficulty of 
judging distance, when only one eye is used, is 
wa shown by the old trick of attempting to 
snuff a candle with one eye closed. 

It is a matter of common observation that a 
distance is rendered apparently much longer by 
frequent stoppages on the way. The reason of 
this is perfectly obvious. There is in the first 
place an expenditure of muscular power to over- 
come the momentum which the body has ac- 
quired ; and, in the second place, another effort 
is necessary to set the y in motion again. 
M. Delbceuf applies this theory to the eye, and 
he asserts that a distance will appear greater 
when the eye makes frequent stoppages than 
when it does not. To prove this, 3 instances 
the fact that if a line bisected, and one of 
the halves be again subdivided into any number 
of parts, most people will judge the subdivided 
half to be greater than the other, because the 
eye is arrested by the marks, and is fatigued 
more than by passing over the undivided half. 
Persons whose eyes are sound are able to 
divide a horizontal line into two equal parts 
with tolerable exactness, and the errors will be 
found to be sometimes to the right and some- 
times to the left. When the line is vertical, 
however, they will almost invariably place the 
division too high. It need hardly be said that, 
in making experiments of this kind, the subjects 


Whence is this difference of aptitude ? 

M. Delbceuf explains it in the following 
manner. He starts with the assumption that 
the muscles of the eye are not all equally 

werful. In the case of horizontal motion, 

owever, this will make no difference, since the 
eyes are moved both to the right and to the left 
by the same corresponding sets of muscles, so 
that any inequality in their strength will be 
neutralized. In the case of vertical motion, 
however, it is different, since the same muscles 
of both eyes are called into play—viz., the 
superior rectus of each eye, when the organ is 
moved upwards, and the inferior rectus when 
it is moved downwards. 

This inequality in the strength of the superior 
and inferior recti muscles is a necessary condi- 
tion of M. Delbceuf’s theory, and I must admit 
that his proof is rather unsatisfactory. He 
starts with the hypothesis that our estimate of 
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distance is dependent on the muscular effort 
necessary for the eye to pass over it, and he 
makes a series of experiments on his own eyes 
and on those of others to obtain the mean error 
in bisecting a vertical line. From the results of 
these experiments he states that the mean 
difference of the strength of the superior and 
inferior recti muscles is one-sixteenth. M. 
Delbceuf is reasoning in a circle. 

In support of his theory he cites a case 
mentioned by Wundt ( Menschen und Thierseele ; 
Leipzig, 1863), of a stone-breaker who was 
attacked with paralysis of one of the muscles of 
the eye. This man always displaced objects in 
the direction of the paralysed muscle, but by 
degrees he accustomed himself to judge correctly. 
Sometime afterwards the disease was cured but 
the error still remained, although in the opposite 
direction. 

The paper is, I think, worth reading, and it 
is rendered more intereresting by the large 
number of cases of pseudoscopic vision illus- 
trated in the plates. Whether they are ex- 

lained by M. Delbceuf’s theory or not, the col- 
fection is equally valuable. . 


Lanchester Parsonage, Durham, 
May 4, 1866. 


T is surprising to find that, with the light 
| thrown upon the subject by the invention 
of the stereoscope, any doubt should remain as 
to the manner in which we see distance. In a 
theory of vision, which, so far as it is a scientific 
explanation of physical effects, may be considered 
as independent of the metaphysical speculations 
which he connected with it, Berkeley pointed 
out the way to the right understanding of the 
sense of sight by teaching us to direct our atten- 
tion to what was actually presented to that sense 
in the picture on the retina, and to what might 
be learnt from it with and without the assistance 
of the other senses. Having laid hold of the 
right clue, he led us as far, perhaps, as was pos- 
sible in the existing state of science, which did 
not carry him beyond the principles of monocular 
vision. 

The discovery of the stereoscope confirmed 
his principles, and extended their application. 
Tt showed in a remarkable way that we are in- 
debted to our experience from the sense of touch 
for the interpretation of those indications of dis- 
tance which are supplied by sight, and at the 
same time revealed to us the true purpose of 
our having two eyes. There can be no doubt 
that itis a procenee for seeing or determining 
distance within a moderate range, and that upon 
strictly philosophical principles. 

The proof of this is that an apparatus is pro- 
vided, adapted for the observation of distance, 
and that the estimate or perception of distance 
is actually attained by the appropriate use of it. 
This inference is drawn with certainty from a 
very simple experiment with the stereoscope. If 
we have two may of stereoscopic pictures, one 
pair being taken at a greater med a than the 
other (i.e., with a greater distance between the 
cameras), when they are viewed in a stereoscope 
the eye instantly judges the objects in the first 
pair to be at a greater distance behind each other 
than in the second. Now we observe that there 
is only one actual or imaginable cause for this ; 
and that is the difference of the amount of 
angular motion which must be given to the eyes 
in order to bring the corresponding points of the 
pictures together, the pair which are taken at 
the greater angle requiring a greater amount of 
motion than those which are taken at a less 
angle. 

We are therefore shut up to the conclusion, 
however little we may have suspected it, that 
there is a latent consciousness of the amount of 
that motion, from which results a judgment, 
supposed from constant habit to be an immediate 
perception, of greater or less distance. Those 
who have reflected on the case of the apparent 
size of the moon in the horizon and similar 
——— will understand how it is possible 
or a judgment of the mind to be mistaken in 
this way for an immediate perception. It is a 
curions subject, on the borders of physics and 
metaphysics, which cannot be better studied 
than in the pages of Berkeley. 

The experiment we have referred to leads 
us then directly to the solution of the case, suffi- 
ciently indicating the indirect cause of the per- 
— of distance ; and our conclusions are 





confirmed by a consideration of the nature 
of the apparatus by which the effect is produced. 
The proper proof of design is the exact adaptation 
of the means to the end; and the means em- 


ployed in this case are exactly those which an in- 
+ person would, if possible, adopt for the 
determination of distance. Two observations, 




















taken from the extremities of a given base, are 
the proper means for determining thé place of 
distant objects. In the case of sight we have, 
however, an advantage which cannot possibly be 
realized in similar observations with instruments, 
inasmuch as both observations are made at the 
same instant by the same observer. This advan- 
tage, pon ef with constant practice, in great 
measure makes up for the want of an index for 
exactly reading off the angles. Though, as in 
the case of other habitual actions, the angular 
motion of the eye is not noticed by ordinary per- 
sons, it is not difficult to convince ourselves that 
it is something distinctly cognizable to the mind. 
We can easily observe the effort that is necessary 
to bring both eyes to bear on unusually near 
objects, and a little practice will enable us to 
undo the habit contracted from infancy, and to 
shift at will the pictures on the two retinas from 
their normal position, so as to see double with 
greater or less remoteness between corresponding 
points. 

The advantage we gain by being able to make 
the two observations at the same instant will be 
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S. 18°54, long. W. 159-41), and stood to the 
northward, bound for Penryhn’s Island (lat. S. 
9, long. W. 158). The next day, at sunset, 
looking in the direction of the island we had 
passed, I perceived a small low bank of dark 
clouds on the horizon, resembling Aitutaki in 
shape. It continued for some time. The next 
evening, at sunset, I watched again, and the 
same ap nee presented itself in the same 
direction. We did not make Penryhn’s Island 
or a fortnight afterwards, and in that interval 
I watched hourly the clouds, but they presented 
such a variety of forms and eir posi- 
tions so arbitrarily, that at the close of the 
period I thought seriously of abandoning the 
subject altogether. But in January, 1860, it was 
proved to my satisfaction that certain clouds 
exhibit a remarkable and positive sympathy 
with the land adjacent to them—this fact being 
most apparent in black clouds, at sunrise when 
the land lay to the eastward, and at sunset when 


_ the land bore west ; and that at all other times 


appreciated by the astronomer, if he considers | 


what an immense advantage it would be to him 
in determining the distance of the heavenly 
bodies—if, for instance, it were possible for him 
at the same instant and under the same conditions 
to make two observations on the sun or even a 
fixed star at the extremities of a diameter of the 
earth’s orbit. To be able to give his two instru- 
ments the requisite deviation from parallelism at 
the same instant, if it were merely with his 
fingers, would perhaps more than compensate for 
the want of exact measurements made under con- 
ditions which require numerous corrections ; and 
it is difficult to say what degree of accuracy 
might be attained without an index by constant 
and exact observation. 

To complete our idea of the manner in which 
we see distance, we may, from the same point 
of view, regard the pictures on the two retinas 
as the record of the observation of the relative 
position of innumerable points by two instru- 
ments fixed at the reat | of a given base ; 
the distance of any particular point op in- 
stantly determined by comparing the two obser- 
vations—that is, observing its parallax by making 
the two corresponding representations of it 
coalesce in the point of sight. 

I do not know whether these views have ever 
been propounded before, but if not, perhaps they 
will not be unacceptable to some of your readers. 

JoHN DINGLE. 





ON FAR VISION. 

Apia, Samoa Islands, Aug. 5, 1863. 
OWARDS the middle of last century a 
resident in the Mauritius, named Bottineau, 
declared that he was able to make out objects at 
sea at very remote distances, demonstrating the 
truth of his assertion by indicating with the 
greatest accuracy land distant 350 miles, and 
vessels 300 to 400 miles off. He died at the 
beginning of the French revolution, without 

having disclosed the principles of Far Vision. 
In August, 1859, I began a Y baer of analysis, 
thus : ttineau did not make out objects by 
mirage ; he must then have seen them by a 


| figure, the result of the working of some law of 


nature known to him alone. I then considered 
that clouds and sky being the only things visible 
above the horizon, the secret lay in one of these. 
The question was, which? Now, to have 
supposed that Bottineau indicated objects when 
the heaven was altogether cloudless, was to take 
it for granted that his eyes were powerful enough 
to perceive some very subtle reflection above the 
horizon, or refraction on it, too fine to be made 
out by other men ; a conclusion directly opposed 
to his own statement, that strength of eyesight 
had nothing to do with his observations. 

Having scanned the sky for some months 
previously from sunrise to sunset, I felt persuaded 
that no such reflection or refraction in a cloudless 
heaven, perceptible by eyes of ordinary power, 
could possibly have escaped my notice. As, too, 
during the period alluded to, we had passed over 
thousands of miles of ocean, sighted various 
vessels, and been constantly within two or three 
days’ sail of some island or another, such 
phenomena (if there were any) must have con- 
stantly presented themselves. Thus, then, 
finding no footing in a cloudless sky, I dropped 
necessarily on to the clouds. The more I con- 
sidered the subject, the more I became convinced 
that in clouds, and in them alone, an explanation 
of Bottineau’s power could be found. But here 
again the question was, which? The word cloud 
has a wide meaning. 

In November, 1859, while on the voyage 
before mentioned, we sighted Aitutaki (in lat. 
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of the day the sympathetic clouds presented a 
yellow tinge. 

In August, 1860, I commenced a series of 
careful and systematie observations at this port 
(Apia, Samoa or Navigator Islands, lat. S. 13°48, 
long. W. 171°46), and in August of the following 
year I laid down the following general rules, 
deduced from the results of my observations :— 

Rule No. 1.—Clouds, black, small, like dis- 
tant land on (not above) the horizon, presenting 
the exact appearance of distant land, indi- 
cate land at great distance, say 350 miles, more 
or less, to one-eighth point of the compass. I 
name such indications Vraisemblances. 

Rule No. 2.—-A very bright horizontal streak 
or patch about five degrees above the horizon, 
and about five degrees in length, reddish yellow, 
and very bright, will sometimes exhibit itself in 
the direction of very distant land, 300 to 400 
miles off. I name this indication La Verité. 

Rule No. 3.—Small yellow. 

Rule No, 4.—Small white clouds, very similar, 
in shape and size, to Rule No, 1, will indicate 
land at great distances. These will always 
appear on, never above, the horizon. I name 
them respectively, Jaunesemblance and Blane- 
semblance. 

All other appearances in the heavens traverse 
with the wind, or against it when in the upper 
regions of the air—that is, with the upper current 
of air, Although these phenomena, host various 
aspects of the clouds, fade and ey they 
never change their position while visible to the 
eye. 
Rule No. 5.—Heavy black clouds, large and 
small, on the horizon. The same phenomena will 
indicate invariably at and after sunrise (though 
not invariably at other times of the day) in clear 
weather, land at limited distance to the westward 
of the observer. These masses sometimes bank, if 
the land benear—eighty miles say—and generally 
cover from half a point to a point and a-half of 
the compass, according to the distance of the 
land, a fraction of which is the land’s direction. 

Rule No. 6.—In clear weather masses of 
moderate-sized yellow clouds resting on the 
horizon, and covering not more than three- 
quarters of a point of the compass, will indicate 
land. These exhibit themselves at all times of 
the day, excepting at sunrise and sunset ; and 
the deeper the yellow, and the more circumscribed 
their lmits, the truer the indication. Nos. 3 
and 4 often rise amongst Nos. 5 and 6, but No. 
3 will never appear at or before sunrise, or at or 
after sunset. 

Rule No. 7.—A light mass of yellow cloud, 
apparently very distant, and stretching upwards 


from the horizon, which it touches at angles of 





from 45° to 70°, indicates land under that point 
of the horizon with which it connects. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 are not affected by the 
wind. Nos. 1, 3, and 4 rarely remain visible 
longer than from ten to fifteen minutes, and are 
never detached from the horizon, having just the 
same appearance (as regards contact with the 
horizon) from the top t yard as from the 
deck. This remark is important, for there are 
apparent ** Vraisemblances” of no value what- 
ever, because they are detached from the horizon. 
‘“* La Verité” never traverses and quickly fades. 
There is also an apparent “ La Verité”-—a light 
streak, not bright and traversing, therefore of . 
no value. Nos. 5, 6, and7 traverse; but the 
latter (Nos. 6 and 7) lose their colour in doing so. 
No appearance or cloud that is not on or y bow 
not touch the horizon (excepting always “ La 
Verité” ) is of any value in the present state of 
the discovery. ; ; 

By ‘‘clear weather ” I mean a bright day with 
no clouds anywhere in the heavens, but bright 
yellow masses (No. 6) on the horizon, or casual 
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zenith, whose bases have an 
least 45°. By ‘‘very clear 
that state oe, Seneeeere 
in which —— is visible in the heavens but 
x i lan of ob ti 
changed my observations. 
Since I settled on this hand, I had examined 
only the clouds seaward from the land, south- 
ward from the island. But now I began to 
_ examine the clouds about and over the island. 
Towards the end of 1861, I had partially arrived 
at the conclusion that these masses of vapour at 
certain times bore agreat resemblance tothe masses 
of land, or their prominent parts, which were 
adjacent to them. And in December, 1861, the 
int was settled in my mind to this extent— 
Phat should I, in seaward observations, fall in 
with anomalous clouds like those before men- 
tioned, and that should such anomalous clouds 
bear resemblance to vessels, even in a very slight 
degree, then such clouds should be indications of 
vessels. The rules before mentioned as applying 
to land should, therefore, apply equally to 
vessels ; and, allowing that such clouds are the 
indications of vessels under them, then all 
clouds should bear the images of or reflect those 
objects whose presence they indicated ; and, 
consequently, that all clouds should be mirrors. 
In January, 1862, I resumed my seaward ob- 
servations from the port of Apia, where I am 
now writing. I perceived an anomaly in the 
clouds—a resemblance, though in but a slight 
degree, to aschooner away to the eastward. Two 
days after, she arrived, and proved to be the 
Matthew Vasa, from Tahiti, and was, according 
to her log-book, 180 miles distant on the day I 
first saw her indications in the clouds. Other 
vessels were also seen by me at about the same 
distance during the month (January, 1862), all 
of which vessels duly arrived in this port. The 
success was complete, and nothing remained 
but to perfect the discovery. I then laid down 
the following principle as that which is at once 
the basis andthe explanation of Far Vision, — 
viz., that all clouds in the heavens, whatever be 
their form, colour, or shape, however situated, 
or whatever be the state of the atmosphere, owe 
their peculiar appearance, their form and out- 
line, to optical laws, the most potent of which op- 
tical laws is, that every mass of clouds possesses 
all the properties requisite to receive and evince 
a light image of an object or objects adjacent to 
it, and that its outlines, or ap t outlines, in 
all instances bear the most striking testimony to 
the truth of this law. THomas TRoopD. 





FROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 


‘ PARIS, 

~ Tue Frencw Acapemy.—April 30.—‘‘ On 
seeeropeophoey, or the Different Physiological 
Phenomena called ‘Voices of Fish,’” by M. 
Dufossé. The author summed up his memoir 
on this subject in twelve propositions, and drew 
these conclusions: ‘‘ Anatomy, physio- 
logy, and the history of the manners of animals 
agree in demonstrating that nature has been 
far from refusing to all Fishes the gift of express- 
ing by sounds their instinctive sensations ; but 
she has not accorded to these beings that unity 
of mechanism in the formation of sonorous vi- 
brations, which she has done in the three first 
classes of the Vertebrates. There are, in the 
ization of Fishes at least three essentially 
distinct mechanisms of gradually diminishing 
physiological value. Many species have the 
power of emitting commensurable sounds, 
musical, and ndered by a mechanism of 
which muscular Giteetion is of gre motive- 

power; others can give bi to breathi 
sounds like those which many Reptiles emit, an 
finally others have only the power of making 
stridulent noises, the effect of a coarse me- 
chanism, such as is found in a great number of 
Insects. 2. It would be a misconception of the 
——- definition of the word voice to use 
t word for the purpose of designating sounds 
so very different one from another ; and espe- 
cially the commensurable sounds which Fishes 
uce by means of three organic mechanisms 
which have no resemblance to each other.” The 

author therefore pro to call the totali 
of these acoustic phenomena by the wor 


‘*ichthyopsophosy.’ 








REPORTS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 





Royau Socrety.—l. “ on the Level- 
Bee . R.E. Re ~eraecodll 
2. “Ona How Seteai i Derived 
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3. “The Calculus of Chemical Operations ; 
being a Method for the Investigation, by means 
of Symbols, of the Laws of the Distribution of 
Weight in Chemical ” by Sir B. C. 
Brodie, Bart., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry 
in the University of Oxford. 





ANTIQUARIES.—May 3.—Mr. Ouvry, Trea- 
surer, in the chair. 

Special thanks were voted for a valuable pre- 
sent of books to the library by Mr. J. W. King 
Eyton. 

The President’s letter, ap 
vius Morgan the fourth 
the current year, was read. 

The Director exhibited three Byzantine leaden 
ampullz, and a seal of Raoul Nele, and Pilgrim’s 
Badge (genuine). 

Mr. J. T. Blight, Local Secretary for Cornwall, 
exhibited a drawing of some rock markings at 
Sancreed in that county. Mr. Black suggested 
that in connexion with discoveries of the kind 
it would be advisable if arough sketch from the 
Ordnance Map were made, to show the exact 
7" where the markings exist, as he believed 
them to be indications of distance. 


Mr. J. Wyatt, Local Secretary for Bedford- 
shire, contributed two papers on Roman remains 
found in the neighbourhood of Bedford. 

A letter from Mr. Vilhelm Boye to Mr. J. 
Evans, F.R.S., describing a tumulus of the 
Stone Age, found in the island of Zealand, partly 
a translation of a Danish memoir on the same 
subject, was read. 

Mr. W. H. Spenlove exhibited three deeds 
with seals of the time of Henry III, which 
were described by Mr. C. Spencer Perceval. 


Pad 


ENGrInzErs, May 8.—John Fowler, Esq., Pre- 
sident, in the chair. 

**On the Water Supply of the City of Paris,” 
by Mr, G. R. Burnell. A careful study of the 
Paris basin, with a view to ascertain its capacity 
for furnishing a water supply, as dependent 
upon the geological conditions of the district 
and upon its meterology, that had been carried 
on since the year 1844, showed that the basin of 
the Seine was formed of a part of the granite erup- 
tion of the Morvan, succeeded by the Jurassic 
deposits, without the intervention of the old and 
new red sandstones, or any trace of the car- 
boniferous formation; the Jurassic deposits 
being in their. turn followed by the cretaceous 
formations, and the whole being ‘covered with 
the tertiary strata around Paris itself. French 
engineers and chemists attached great importance 
to the presence of the bi-carbonate of lime in 
water for drinking purposes ; and they held that 
a proportion of that salt, about sufficient to 
produce 16° of Dr. Clark’s scale of hardness, 
was positively beneficial. Preference therefore 
had been given to the waters that filtered 
through the calcareous formations that out- 
cropped around the granite. The waters of the 
Dbuis and of the Surmellin were brought to 
Paris, from the plains of Champagne, by an 
aqueduct, along which they flowed by gravita- 
tion, reaching the city at a somewhat higher 
level than had been calculated upon. 


inting Mr. Octa- 
Vice-President for 


take a considerable quantity of water from the 
River Marne, at St. Maur, above its junction 
with the Seine ; while the waters of the Somme 
Soude had been at present passed over, and were 
left for the future extension of the works. 
The appliances for securing the effectual dis- 
tribution of the water brought into Paris, and 
the quantities required for the different services, 
were then detailed ; and it was stated that the 
authorities undertook to deliver, when all the 
works were completed, gratuitously to the 
citizens a total quantity of fifty-four million 
gallons per day. The execution of the works 
required for the distribution of the water to 
private houses and factories has been under- 
taken by a company, under an agreement with 
the town for fifty years, during which time it 
was to collect the water rates, and at the expi- 
ration of that period the whole of the estate was 
to become the property of the city. The profit 
arising from the execution of these works, at a 
fixed schedule of prices, and a sum agreed upon 
as a remuneration for the risk and trouble under- 
taken by the company, were the first charges 
upon the revenue, and the excess beyond these 
amounts was in the proportion of 75 per 
cent. to the town and 25 per cent. to the com- 
pany. The author thought that the Paris water 

as a commercial 


ust be 
Pe ad ae while the town paid 2,060,000 


franes for salaries and repairs, it derived only 
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The | 
authorities had also purchased the right to | 





4,750,000 francs from every source of revenue, 
including interest and sinking fund. But was 
the system a failure, considered as a means of 
meeti A. wants of the oe who 
were the ves too poor to pa rates that 
would be required oe defray ie expense of 
conducting the water to their houses? Still] 
it was wrong, inasmuch as it entailed upon 
the city a heavy burthen for the water supply, 
which no one had a direct interest in ch : 
because it was paid for out of the town dues, 
instead of being made a separate charge upon 
the funds of the city. 

On the 1st inst., the following gentlemen were 
elected : Messrs. J. R. Forman, W. Husband, 
T. Meik, W. R. Morris, and J. Muir as mem- 
bers; Messrs. H. Bessemer, W. Brookes, R. 
Brotherhood, J. G.. Cooke, J. Cundy, F. G. 
Finch, C. Goolden, M.A., H. G. C. Ketchum, 
W. C. Leechman, M. Smith, and M. E. Wesley, 
as associates. 

Royat InstirvuTion or Great Brrrari.— 
General Monthly Meeting, Monday, May 7.— 
Sir Henry Holland, Bart., F.R.S., President, in 
the chair.—Samuel Osborn Habershon, M.D., 
and John Hogg, M.D., were elected members of 
the Royal Institution. 








CAMBRIDGE PHILOSOPHICAL.—May 7.—‘‘ On 
the Root of any Function, and on Neutral Series 
No. IL,” by Professor de Morgan. The author 
divides algebraical thought into quantitive and 
structural, He sets out as much of the Differen- 
tial Calculus as he wants, from quantitive 
considerations alone ; he demands nothing but 
values of his functions. He proves that every 
function has a root ; the provess, however, does 
not well admit of an abridged report. The 
second part of the paper was a reconsideration 
of some difficulties connected with a former 
paper on Neutral Series. 








MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
MONDAY. 


GeoerapuicaL, 8.30.—* On Yarkund and other Places in Cen- 
tral Asia,” Captain T. G. Montgomerie; “A Visit to Daba, 
in Thibet,” Captain A. Bennett ; ‘‘ Western Shores of Volcano 


Bay, Yesso,” Commancer C. 8. Forbes. 
TUESDAY. 
Royat ILystirvution, 3.—‘*On the Application of Physica? 


Geography and Geology to the Fine Arts,” Professor Ansted. 

Enaiverrs, 8.—Discussion upon Mr. Burnell’s paper “On the 
Water Supply of Paris.” 

Sratisticat, 8.—‘*On French and English Budgets,” Major- 
General Balfour. 

Anturopo.oeicaL, 8.—‘* On Analogous Forms of Flint Imple- 
ments,” Mr. Hodder M. Westropp ; **On the Discovery of a 
Kjékkenmiédding at Newhaven,” Colonel Beaucham alker 
and Lieutenant h; with Notes on the Animal ns, 
Mr. C. Carter Blake ; and on the Geology, Mr. William Topler 
*On a Kjékkenméadding at Santos, Brazil,” Captain “ 
Burton; “On a Tumulus at Essequibo,” Rev. W. H. Brett. 

PATHOLOGICAL, 8. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Royan Socrety or Literature, 4.30. 

Sociery or Arts, 8. 

PHARMACEUTICAL, 8.—Anniversary. 


THURSDAY. 

Roya Instirutiox, 3.—‘*On Ethnology,” Professor Huxley. 

Zoovocican, 4. 

Royau Society Cuvee, 6. 

Numismatic, 7. 

Cuemicat, 8.—‘‘ Action of Acids on Metals and Alloys,” Pro- 
fessor Crace Calvert and Mr. Johnson, ‘‘Action of Acids on 
Naphthylamine,” Mr. E. Chapman ; “‘ Oxidation of Propione 
from Sodium-ethyl,” Professor Wanklyn; ‘“‘ Formation of 
Ethylamine,” Professor Wanklyn and Mr. Chapman; “‘ On the 
Nitro-prussides,” Mr. Hodon; ‘On Some Derivatives of 
Acetone,” Sir R. Kane. 

Roya, 8.30. 

Anriqvaries, 8.30, 

FRIDAY. 

Rovat Institution, 8.—‘‘On the Telescope, its Modern Form, 

and the Difficulties of its Construction,” Rev. C. Pritchard. 


Puitovogicat, 8.—Anniversary, 


SATURDAY. 
Roya Institution, 3.—* On Ethnology,” Professor Huxley. 


—_— ——— 








ART. 


a 


EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 


HEN it is said that the present exhibi- 
tion is well up to the usual mark, a 
compliment is implied the full significance of 
which may not at first strike one. But it 
must be remembered that for many years 
now the public has been accustomed te so 
high a level of excellence in Art exhibitions, 
with, perhaps, only one exception, that to 
allow that that level is reached and fairly 
maintained is tantamount to direct praise. 
Looking around the walls of the present 
gallery, and finding here the force and 
im of oil, there the delicacy and 
luminosity of water colour, and, in more 
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than one case, the 


qualities of both com- 
bined, one would fancy that the vehicle em- 
ployed had reached its highest limit, and 
that that limit must be very near akin to the 
absolutely good in art. Water-colour draw- 
ing, moreover, is of purely English growth ; 
and the Society whose works we are about to 
notice has kept the practice so healthy and 
vigorous, and fulfilled all the functions of a 
corporate body so loyally and so spiritedly, 
that no surprise need be expressed either at 
the kind or the extent of the popularity 
which it has achieved. In the present col- 
lection there are 327 works in all ; and those 
which the hangers of the Royal Academy, or 
even an intelligent art-lover, would label 
*‘doubtful,” might be reckoned on the 
fingers of one hand. 

Following the order of the catalogue, and 
passing for the present the two charming 
pictures of William Callow, who is well 
represented in the present exhibition, the 
first work which catches the eye is a very 
clever figure of a musician seated, holding 
up a very badly-made tenor fiddle to his 
eyes, so as to examine the bridge, evidently 
under the impression that there is ‘‘ Some- 
thing wrong ” about the _ instrument. 
Forcible in modelling, and natural in pose, 
the picture is decidedly one of high merit. 
The same may be said of his ‘*‘ Book lore ” 
(207), a figure in a red robe deep in study. 
The colouring is very effective, and the 
background, consisting of an antique cabinet, 
isin admirable tone. The girl saying her 
prayers before a triptych, and which the 
artist calls ‘Good Friday ” (49), is much 
inferior to those we have mentioned. She 
has colour, but neither drawing nor texture, 
and the figure is altogether lanky and un- 
worthy the artist. 

“The Pass of Llanberis ” (5), by David 
Cox, jun., is washed in with a broad brush 
with an effect bere and there reminding one 
of the elder David. T. M. Richardson’s 
** Glenco ” is largely conceived without sacri- 
ficing any of the topographical likeness. We 
prefer it to his *‘ Town of Taormina.” T. R. 
Lamont’s ‘‘ Echos du temps passé” (11), 
an old curé listening dreamily to a fair 
young girl playing on the spinet, is pleasing 
in tone, and very suggestive of the clever 
ene the same artist has in the General 

xhibition, and which we noticed approvingly 
at the time. Carl Haag was never seen to 
better advantage. His girl carrying the long 
sugar-cane (12) shows the power this artist 
possesses over form and colour, as well, 
perhaps, as any other work of his in the 
gallery. Equally representative is the 
worthy President’s ‘‘ Calling Hounds out of 
Cover ” (16). Mr. Tayler’s “ Highland 
Drive ” (286) is also good, but scarcely so 
solidly painted as similar subjects from the 
pencil of H. B. Willis. We would point to 
this artist’s ‘“‘ Early Morning in the High- 
lands ” in my of ourassertion. In every 
other respect Mr. Tayler is the master. 

G. H. Andrews, in his *‘ Wreck of an East 
Indiaman eighty years ago,” isa large and 
very ambitious, we had almost said extrava- 
gant, drawing. The vessel lurcbes heavily 
to the right, and the confusion and dismay 
on deck are portrayed with much vigour. 
The storm is tremendously tropical, and in- 
spires the cbserver with awe. On a little 
closer acquaintance, however, he takes ob- 
jection to several parts of the picture. First 
of all, the ship is a thousand tons too big 
for anything afloat eighty years ago in the 
shape of an East Indiaman ; secondly, the 
water in a storm like this would not run off 
the quarter-deck in a series of little runnels 
as we see here, nor ata similar angle. It 
would be all seas, and nothing but seas ; 
thirdly, the water itself is by far too opaque 
and dark, even allowing for the intense 
blackness of the clouds. Under similar 
circumstances a seething, frothing, all-per- 
vading whiteness, is the general effect on the 
water, while in the sky, provided the tone be 
low enough, the painter may introduce 
wonderful variety of colour. The artist in 
this exhibition who can alone water 


is Mr. E. Duncan, and whether in sunshine 
or storm, we never fail to recognize in his 
drawings the truth and potency of the 
master. Look, for instance, at his ‘‘ Over- 
taken by the Tide” (120), in which we see the 
full wash of the sea-water menacing the little 
island on which a few sheep are accustomed 
to feed. The imminency is great, and the men 
in the boat are not a moment too soon. The 
power here is supremely artistic, and so is the 
delicacy. The man standing within the 
prismatic glow of the rainbow is perfectly 
charming, and the pleasure one has in look- 
ing is of that satisfying kind which nothing 
but a conviction of the truth of the thing 
represented can produce. This is only one 


all bis marine subjects. 

Among the more noticeable landseapes w 
must not omit to mention J. W. Whittaker’s 
‘¢Snow-storm ” (27). We regard it as one of 
the most forcible pictures the artist ever 
produced. Frederick Walker’s ‘‘ Bouquet” 
(25), a gardener presenting a bunch of 
flowers to two children, is also a bold piece of 
work, so far as colour goes ; but if this gifted 
young artist will only look at the neighbour- 
ing drawing by Carl Haag, he will at once 
perceive that in the matter of tone he has a 
good deal yet to learn. Of John Gilbert's 
three works, we much prefer his ‘‘ Venetian 
Council” (129). It seems to us better in 
composition, and more thoughtful than the 
others. The lovers of dash and bravura will 
scarcely go along with us, and we should not 
think of blaming them, especially if they 
itch upon “‘ The Marriage of Katherine and 
Petruchio ” (33), which adds humour to the 
other ready qualities of the artist. Colling- 
wood Smith is nice in tone and colour—see 
“Still Pool at Capel Curig” (53); and 
George P. Boyce manages to throw up bis 
‘een grass very clearly in contrast to his 
dark **‘ Whitby Abbey ” (57), and to give us 
a bit of capital colour in his sky. His other 
works are equally characteristic. A captious 
critic might take exception to those very 
green greens of his, and say that Mr. Boyce 
paints nothing but damp and very spongy 
ground, and that the cupboards in the rooms 
covered by his red tiles, must have a very 
mildewy odour when opened. But who 
could find fault with an artist whose veriest 
trifle one would like to possess? And if so 
much of Boyce in the narrow vein, how 
much more of Burne Jones? Titianesque in 
colour when he likes, certainly ; quaint 
almost to originality, and consequently 
thoughtful, also most true ; independent in 
spirit, amounting almost to an _ ineffable 
superciliousness, truest, perhaps, of all ; but 
where is his drawing? and to one who would 
stand so much alone, we would ask distinctly 
what it is he has to say or teach; for we 
cannot believe that one with the apparent 
idiosyncrasy of this artist would be satisfied 
with the ordinary theory that the end of art 
is to impart pleasure. Mr. Burne Jones 
draws us to him whether we will or no ; and 
it is all the more provoking when we go up 
to him to find that, with the exception of a 








with the informing spirit of true knowledge 





few pretty set phrases about ‘‘ colour” and 
‘*the ideal,” he has nothing particular to say 
—at least nothing very satisfying. He 
appears to have read Apule‘us ; but surely 
that delightful arch-sinner, by which we 
mean a clever joker of the intensely human 
kind, does not anywhere that we can remem- 
ber furnish Mr. Jones with anything like 
authority for a Zephyr and Psyche of the 
kind we see in 304. At all events we are 


perfectly satisfied of this, that the immortal | 


author of ‘*The Golden Ass” would never 
recognize either of these were he to revisit 
the glimpses of the moon this very night. 
For subjects of a more earthly type we 
would point to a couple of pictures which 
struck us as very satisfying of their kind. One 
is **The New Comer on the Beach Market, 
South Wales” (64), by J. J. Jenkins; and 
the other “‘ The Hi of the Cross” (84), 
by Walter Goodall. e like them much, 
and in both cases the sentiment is beautifully 








carried out. The former artist, by-the-bye, 
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has a scene on the Thames, called “ Rising 
Mist” (113), which equals his 
and some will think surpasses them. 11 
is a fine informing spirit about his drawing 
and, had Alfred W. Hunt made his figure on 
horseback, and the immediate surrounding» 
thereof, a little darker, we should have been 
inclined to pass a similar remark upon him. 





phase certainly of the action of sea water ; | 


but with Mr. Duncan‘a like reality pervades | ; 
| Oberland” is an im 


As it is, his ‘Childe Roland to the dark 
Tower came” (121) is a happy exposition of 
the text, and speaks much for the poetic 
instincts of the artist. Mr. E. A. Goodall’s 
‘¢ Houses of Parliament and Thames Em- 
bankment Works” (211) seems perfectly 
correct ; but the subject is a thankless one. 
We would prefer any of his other contribu- 
tions. 

Collingwood Smith’s ‘‘ Mountains of the 
sing work. His dis- 
tance and middle distance are admirable ; 
but the foreground does not retire nicely. 
The aerial perspective in this part of the 
drawing strikes us as not altogether correct. 
The middle tints, on the other hand, and the 
lights and shadows on the mountains, are 
treated with intelligent delicacy. 

We like Alfred Pp. Newton’s “‘ Returning 
from Kirk” (126) very much, and think he 
has been very successful in the choice of his 
subject ; but what does he mean by attribut- 
ing Wordsworth’s lines to Scott? In the 
second edition of the catalogue this must be 
corrected : so also must the error in 271 and 
272, in which the works of George Dodgson 
and E. Lundgren are reversed. Both are 
delightful, and it is a pity they should be 
wrongly numbered. For a fair specimen of 
the controlling sweep of pencil and the 
ravishing sense of form and colour which cha- 
racterize everything Mr. Lundgren does, we 
would point to his *‘In Memoriam” (156). 
Was ever anything in the way of art better 
understood than this? Where the artist gets 











his models—for his figures are all of the de- 
lightfully flesh-and-blood kind—it would be 
hard to say, and certainly he makes virtue 
and modesty the most charmingly seductive 
things in creation. Mr. James Holland is by 
no means without power, and he produces 
an impasto - like effect which tells in the 
proper way ; but is he becoming careless and 
ragged in his style, or is it only the art with 
which he conceals the art? ‘* The Anniver- 
sary Festival of the Battle of Trafalgar” (150) 
is a large, bustling, clever picture ; “* The 
Vesper Hour” (301), an impatient-looking 
piece of work clever enough to make us 
angry were we not at once soothed by the 
true artistic qualities we behold in ‘* A Gleam 
of Sunlight.’ 

Among the architectural pictures, Mr. 
Samuel d’s **Interior of St. Stephen’s, 
Vienna” (46), in our opinion, quite bears away 
the palm. e richness of detail, the sense 
of s and atmosphere, and the — 
unity of effect, which of course implies ess 
and truth of tone are equal to anything we 
remember from the pencil of David Roberts. 
We congratulate the artist on the production 
of so successful a work. In figure subjects, 
again, we think ‘* The Gipsies’ Toilet” (128); 
by F. W. Topham, deserving the warmest 
praise. The artist never excelled this work 
in force of colour ; and in looking at it one 
is struck with the immense adaptability of 
the medium. 

We had purposed noticing, among others, 
the drawings of W. Evans, of Eton, F. F. 
Shields, Birket Foster, Arthur Glennie, E. 
K. Johnson, F. Smallfield, Frederic Burton, 
H. P. Riviere, Mrs. .H. Criddle, Eliza Sharpe, 
and Margaret Gillies ; but our space is already 
more than occupied, and ovr readers already 
know that our estimate of the contents of 
this gallery is unquestionably high. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


(ce more the month of May is here, and 

with it the ninety-eighth annual exhi- 
bition of the Royal Academy of Arts. V: 
close upon the century, this! and al 
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doubt whether the French, or any other 
Academy, can give as satisfactory an account 
of its absolute art progress, or point to a more 
rapidly-spreading art influence among the 
people at large, as we ourselves can during 
the period of our official existence as a.school. 
This qualifying phrase we use out of defer- 
ence to our continental friends, who scarcely 
believed in any art vitality in this country 
existing largely enough and healthily enough 
to warrant the use of the phrase, *‘ English 
School,” till the fact was forced upon them 
afew years ago at their own International 
Exhibition. e began at rather a sorry 
period for the cultivation of. the fine arts, 
with faint traditions, meagre possessions, and 
almost without any preparatory schooling ; 
and yet, from the days of Hogarth and Rey- 
nolds, with a slight hiatus here and there, 
perhaps, we have gone on up to the present 
time, steadily progressing ; and we are quite 
willing that our culture should, in this year 
of grace one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-six, be measured by such works as 
we can show in the present exhibi- 
tion. According to the President, indeed, 
the present exhibition is by. no means 
exhaustive of the productions of the current 
year ; and there were one hundred and eighty 
pictures accepted by the Council which it was 
compelled to return to their respective 
authors from simple want of space. From 
the t expressed by Sir Francis, we have 
little doubt but that this anomalous state of 
things will very speedily be remedied. Our 
artists have quadrupled since the Academy 
took possession of the present buildings, and 
yet the exhibiting space is no larger than it 
was thirty years ago. 

Whether it arises from that clannish feeling 
with which Scotchmen are generally credited, 
and artists north of the Tweed have put 
their best foot foremost in honour of their 
distinguished countryman, the new Presi- 
dent, or whether from the circumstance 
that art is being cultivated in the Modern 
Athens with more of that perfervidwm in- 
genium which characterized the Scot of old, 
and which in every human pursuit never 
fails to command success, we know not ; but 
the fact remains that the Scottish School 
this year takes a prominent place on the 
walls of the English Academy—so much so, 
indeed, that some unhappy and disap- 
pointed wight, with a faint effort at wit, has 
christened the Academy ‘‘Scotland Yard.” 
The larger-minded and more generous: 
souled of the ‘‘Southrons,” however, speak 
out with that frankness peculiar to 
Englishmen, and assert that no men ever 
better deserved their honours ; and that if 
such painters as Archer, Orchardson, Pettie, 
Peter Graham, Houston, Stirling, Douglas, 
Johnston, Erskine Nicol, and John Faed, 
had been removed from their places, the 
hanging committee could not possibly have 
found artists to occupy them so worthily. 
While welcoming these men to a larger and 
more genial field for the display of their 
works than they ever could have found in 
their own city, ‘“‘romantic” though it be, 
we must not forget to record our marked 
approval of the labours of the committee, and 
to thank them, in facc, for maintaining so 
weil, by their judicious impartiality, the 
dignity of the English Academy. Although 
the most largely represented, the Scotch 
School is by no means the only example of 
this ; foreign artists are in considerable force, 
and many of them have places on the line. 

Among the Academicians we miss, this 
year, r. Millais, Mr. Elmore, and Mr. 

erbert ; but then Sir Edwin Landseer has 
no fewer than five contributions, and some 
of them in his finest vein, and Mr. Maclise, 
after a long absence, once more adorns the 
walls of the Academy. Some of the members 
show painful symptoms that their powers are 
not what they have been; but we must not 
include among them the veteran, Clarkson 
Stanfield. On the other hand, we have 
Philip, LJ iE asean” ee rey > 

: 00. wick, Poole, 
and Ward, which are more than reassuring. 
Tn the Associate section of the Academy Mr. 





O’Neil, Mr. Calderon, Mr. Ansdell, Mr 
Frost, Mr. Thorburn, and Mr. Leighton 
more than maintain their reputation ; and 
as opportunity offers it will be our pleasing 
duty to notice, with such critical acumen as is 
in us, every work that strikes us as com- 
mendable, whether the artists be in or out of 
the Academy. 


THE FRENCH GALLERY. 


This gallery, which we must regard now as 
another of our institutions, was open to the public 
concurrently with that of the Academy. The 
French and Flemish pictures exhibited are 
mostly of cabinet size and all of them of marked 
excellence. Geromes, the Bonheurs, the Freres, 
Gallait, Jerichan, Leys, Meissonier, Schreyer, 
and many other continental celebrities, are to 
be seen here in rare perfection, and we shall 
take an early opportunity of calling attention 
to this charming collection in a more detailed 
and pronounced manner. 








ART NOTES. 


THe Art Journal for May is more than an 
average number. The large illustrations are 
** Paolo and Francesca da Rimini,’”’ by Mr. J. 
Noel Paton, engraved by Mr. Robert Graves ; 
the ‘* May-Pole” by J. Nash, engraved by C. 
Cousen ; and Mr. Foley’s ‘‘ Monument to Gene- 
ral Robert Bruce,” engraved by R. A. Artlett. 
The illustrated articles are,'a Sketch of the 
Life of Jean Francoise Portaels, the Belgian 
— with five clever cuts ; Part IL. of Mr. 

airholt’s Ancient Brooches and Dress-Fasten- 
ings; and Mr. and Mrs. Hall’s Memoir of 
Campbell, the Poet. 

THERE is now on view at the M‘Lean Gallery a 
large and important landscape work called ‘‘The 
Rocky Mountains,” from the able pencil of M. 
Albert Bierstadt, an American citizen. As the 
region depicted is new to English eyes, and as 
the work itself is of marked artistic merit, we 
shall embrace an early opportunity of noticing 
it more at large. 

On Wednesday evening the Graphic Society 
gave the farewell soirée of the season, and, 
according to the resolution of last year, ladies 
were largely invited. The Flaxman Gallery 
in University College was crowded with the 
~~ in literature and in art. Painting, 

rawing, engraving, sculpture, and photography 
were Teesily represented ; and the meeting 
was pronounced a great success. 


THE Royal Academy banquet on Saturday 
last was, as it always is, one of the most illus- 
trious meetings of the season. The President, 
for the first time, occupied the chair ; and ad- 
mirably did Sir Francis Grant fulfil its 
duties, giving in the speech of the evening a 
mgr eulogium of the late Sir Charles East- 
ake, to whose memory the Prince of Wales, 
a hearty tribute of 
guests were many 
of the chief patrons of art, and the speakers 
included the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, Prince Alfred, the Prince of Teck, Earl 
Russell, the Earl of Derby, and the Lord Mayor. 
One extract from the President’s speech claims 
insertion into our columns, as re erring to a 
great and crying evil, which we hope is now 
about to be remedied. Speaking of the want of 
space on the walls, Sir Francis said: ‘‘1 must 
with sorrow confess that the Academy has not 
enjoyed that popularity with the general body 
of artists which we so anxiously desire it should 
possess. And Iam glad to have the opportunity 
of stating that 1 attribute it mainly, if not 
solely, to the total insufficiency of space to meet 
the requirements of the age. I am sure this 
company will be surprised to hear that the 
annual ave of accepted works which have 
passed the judgment of the assembled council as 
of sufficient merit to have a place on these walls 
is 180, all of which are returned solely from 
want of space. This painful necessity has, I 
assure you, been a source of the deepest sorrow 
and pain to the members of this Academy. We 
are thus compelled to go on year after year 
accumulating enemies, for it is not only the un- 
fortunate artists who are offended, but there is 
the indignation of their relatives and friends, 
and the sympathy of the public, all of which 
this Academy has to contend with. And may 
I ask what society could exist as we have done 
under such difficulties? We are every year 
compelled to shut up our schools for want of 
space during the three months of the exhibition, 
and our fine collection of diploma works, and 
other works of art which we should be glad to 
exhibit to the public, at this time are nailed up 
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too, had previously a 
respect. Amongst the 





between the wall and the outer planking on 
which the modern pictures are hung. But I 
hope better days are in store for us, and that 
before long we shall possess a new building with 
such an increased amount of space as will 
— us in future to hang every accepted 
work.” 


THE new Associates elected on Tuesday last 
are Mr. Erskine Nicol, Mr. J. Pettie, Mr. H. T. 
Wells, and Mr. W. F. Yeames among the 
painters ; Mr. J. Durham among the sculptors ; 
and Mr. G. E. Street among the architects. On 
the whole, the public will heartily endorse the 
selection made by the Academy. 


THE Times of the 5th May says: ‘‘ Mr. Eyre 
Crowe’s Competitive Examination (603), showing 
the dangerous position of a middle-class Oxford 
examiner under the new system of granting dip- 
lomas to young ladies.” The reference is, of 
course, not to Oxford, but Cambridge; the 
proper name for the examination is not middle- 
class, but local ; while the new system of grant- 
ing diplomas (!) must be very new indeed, and 
can only refer to the fact that young ladies who 
send in written answers to printed questions can 
receive in return an exact estimate of what their 
work is worth. 








MUSICAL NOTES. 


THE revival of Gluck’s ‘‘ Iphigenia,” at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, which has been looked for 
with such eagerness by amateurs, came off 
successfully on Tuesday 9 Mdlle. Titiens 
did the part of the yoga eroine; the always- 
devoted friends, ylades and Orestes, were 
represented by Signor Gardoni and Mr. Santley, 
and the rude Scythian King by M. Gassier. 
A better cast could not have been desired, and 
the piece was ‘‘ put on” with all due dignity 
and splendour. The performance, indeed, was 
altogether splendid, allowance made, of course, 
for the occasional slight hesitations necessarily 
incident to the first night of a wholly unfamiliar 
opera. Deferring for the moment a fuller 
account, we will only say that Gluck’s grand 
setting of the old Greek myth made all the effect 
that was expected.. We cannot thank too 
heartily a manager who is bold enough to trust, 
at a ready-money risk, to the intrinsic power of 
a work of genius, unfamiliar though it be, almost 
unknown indeed, to his public. But the charm 
of such simple, nd, and intensely true music 
as that of ‘‘ Iphigenia” is happily independent of 
time, fashion, and fancy, and we have no fear 
that our English public will throw away the 
chance of enjoying it. If they do, they will 
deserve to have Praviatas” and ‘‘ Trovatores”’ 
to the end of the chapter. 


THERE comes annually at this season, for the 
benefit of musical Londoners, a rain of pianists 
from every capital in Europe; many of them 
respectable, many indifferent artists, many not 
artists at all. Two, however, at the least, of 
our present visitors, may be singled out as players 
of ahighrank. Oneis the Mdlle. Mehlig whose 
first appearance at a Philharmonic Concert we 
mentioned last week. This lady made another, 
and far more ambitious, essay on Wednesday 
evening, before a not less difficult audience —the 
Musical Society of London. She then played 
Mendelssohn’s prodigious Concerto in D minor, 
the one which, by reason of its difficulty, most 
— avoid, with immense spirit and fire. 
Her playing has a decided character of its own, 
strongly reminding us of that of Madame 
(Clauss) Czarvady, with much of the impulse 
and energy of Madame Schumann. Another 
good player, who has just made her bow 
to a London audience (at the last Musical 
Union Matinée), is Mdlle. Pauline Gayrard 
Pacini, a lady who, though very young, 
has already a great Parisian reputation. She 
chose for ae debat a quintet of Hummel, and 
played her part in it with all the firmness, 
finish, ease, and refinement which music of that 
pure classical type demands. So far as we 
could judge from this performance, the fame of 
Mdlle. Gayrard—who, by the way, is French 
by domicile only, my of the family of the 
German sculptor and the Italian composer—is 
justified by her accomplishments. At the next 
concert of the Society, Herr Jaell is to be the 
pianist, and Herr Wieniawski takes the leader- 
ship of the quartet—Herr Auer, who has 
hitherto filled this place so satisfactorily, being 
engaged as soloist at the Dusseldorf Festival. 
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the present time will be even more welcome and become 
more popular than it would years ago. But we read, and 
it is worthy of attention, that to hazard a publication at 
that time might have been attended with considerable 
risk, so the dread of personal danger formed a sound 
reason for the work being so long withheld. The reader 
will be glad of the delay in the production of a matured 
volume, and we willingly endorse Mr. Simson’s words that 
there is no book which treats of the vagrant race like the 
one before us.”—Morning Advertiser. 


“In conclusion, we have to thank the editor (the 
author is dead) for a most singular and interesting book. 
Condensation would improve it, and one portion will offend 
the fastidious ; but the amount of research, observation, an 
personal experience of the people it describes contained in 
it, make it, we incline to think, unique in literature, and 
we commend the Ethnological Society to make a note of 
its contents."—Weekly Despatch. 


London : SAMPSON LOW, SON & MARSTON, Milton 


House, 59 Ludgate Hill. 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON, 


GENERAL FURNISHING 


IRONMONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT, TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALKS, 
SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS, AND POST PAID. 





It contains upwards of 600 ILLUSTRATIONS of his Unrivalled STOCK of STERLING SILVER and 
ELECTRO-PLATE, NICKEL SILVER and BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, DISH COVERS, HOT-WATER 
DISHES, STOVES, FENDERS, MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, KITCHEN RANGES, LAMPS, GASELIERS, 
TEA TRAYS, URNS and KETTLES, CLOCKS, TABLE CUTLERY, BATHS, TOILETWARE, TURNERY, 
IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, BEDROOM CABINET FURNITURE, &c., with LISTS of 


PRICES, and PLANS of the 


TWENTY LARGE 


SHOW - ROOMS, 


At 39 OXFORD STREET: 11a 2 3 & 4 NEWMAN STREET ; 4 5& 6 PERRY’S PLACE, 
and 1 NEWMAN YARD, LONDON, W. 








PERFECT - SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER. The real NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
more than 25 years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when 
lated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co., 
s beyond all comparison the very best article next to 
sterling silver that can be employed as such, either use- 
fully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be dis 
tinguished from real silver. 


A small, useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for finish 
and durability, as follows :— 
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£53)| 33 | £3 Gaz 
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£s.dj/£8.d.j/£5. d.)£ 8. d. 
12 Table Forks .............. |1 13 @2 0 0/2 4 0/2 100 
12 Table Spoons ............ [L138 02 0 0/2 4 O02 10 0 
12 Dessert Forks ............ jt 4 0/1 10 O)1 12 0/1 15 0 
12 Bans avtegies Baa ah Sanaa ns 
|) SP ee o 
Fane tecens, Gui tows 0 10 010 12 0/0 12 0/0 13 6 
@Sance Ladles.............. [09 600 800 800 90 
1 Gravy Spoon ..........+.+. 0 660 9001000 110 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls .... |0 340 400 40/0 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bow! -. 0 180 200 200 28 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ...... }0 260 360 360 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers .... . |1 4 0/1 10 01 10 0/1 10 0 
1 Butter Knife..:........... |0 260 400 560 60 
1 Soup Ladle ie 0 10 010 12 00 16 010 17 O 
1 Sugar Sifter ........:...+. 0 33/0 460 460 50 
Total.......c..s 19 19 9112 9 0113 9 614173 





Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An Oak 
Chest, to contain the above, and a relative number of 
Knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers 
and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur frames, &c., at pro- 

onate prices. All kinds of Re-plating done by the 
tent Process. 


NDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and 
CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are re- 
mested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assort- 
ment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-pieces, Fire- 
Irons, and General Ironmongery, as cannot be approached 
elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or 
exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu 
ornaments, £3 8s. to £33 10s.; Bronze Fenders, with 
7s. to £5 12s. ; Steel Fenders, £3 3s. to £11; 
ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s, to £18; 
Chimney-pieces, from £1 8s. to £100; Fire-irons, from 
Ss. 3d. the set to £4 4s. The Burton and all other Patent 
Stoves with radiating hearth-plates. 


ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL.—The 
increased and increasing use of gas in private heuses 
has induced WILLIAM 8S. BURTON to collect from the 
varions manufacturers in metal and glass all that is new 
and choice in Brackets, Pendants, and Chandeliers, 
adapted to offices, s, and dwelling-rooms, as well 
as to have some designed Ate for him ; these are ON 
SHOW over his TWENTY LARGE ROOMS, and present, 
for te om variety, and purity of taste, an unequalled 
assortinent. They are marked in plain figures, at prices 
oe ee magne with those which have tended to make his 
blishment the largest and most remarkable in the 
kingdom—viz., from 12s. 6d. (two-light) to £23. 
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ISH COVERS and HOT - WATER 


DISHES, in every variety, and of the newest and 
most recherché patterns, are on show at WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON'S. Block Tin, 19s. the Set of Six ; elegant modern 
Patterns, 35s. 6d. to 49s. 6d. the Set; Britannia Metal, 
with or without silver-plated handles, £3 2s. to £6 8s. the 
Set of Five ; electro-plated, £9 to £26 the Set of Four ; Block 
Tin Hot-Water Dishes, with wells for gravy, -~12s. to 30s. ; 
a Metal, 22s. to 80s.; electro-plated, on nickel, full 
size, £9. 


MEA URNS, of LONDON MAKE ONLY. 

The largest assortment of. London-made TEA URNS 
in the world (including all the recent novelties many of 
which are registered) is on sale at WILLIAM §8. 
BURTON’S, from 30s. to £6. 


EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
premises, and guaranteed by WILLIAM 8. BURTON. 














8 Feet | 4 Feet 5 
For Bepsreaps, WIDE. 6 Inches/6 Inches; Feet. 
£s. dj£s. ad) £s.d. 
Best Straw Palliasses .......... | 0183 6} 0160/0186 
Best French Alva Mattresses .. | 0136/,0176/0190 
Best Cotton Flock Mattresses .. |018 6/1 26/1 66 
Coloured Wool Mattresses...... | 1 16)1 60/1106 
Best Brown Wool Mattresses . 170;1126\);1150 
Best Brown Do., Extra Thick .. | 1110|]1176/2 00 
Good White Wool Mattresses .. |1190/}2 90/2170 
Extra Super Do. Do............ | 2170/3130/4 10 
Good Horse Hair Do. .......... |2 60/2180/3 66 
Extra Super Do................ | 5 10/3 180/4 100 
German Spring Hair Stuffing .. | 3 86/4 40/4180 
Extra Super Do................ |} 4 50/5 80/5190 
French Wool and Hair Mattress | __ 
for use over spring .......... | 2170|/3150|4 70 
Extra Super Do. Do. .......... | 3 110/}4 90/5 00 
Feather Beds, Poultry, in Good | 
BN annus crags os acess oss es: [3 1601-870 
Do. Do. Grey Goose, in Bordered | 
[Amen TICNS 4.05 Wie 3 86) 4 2 OTE 18 0 
Do. Do. Best White Do. in Best 
Linen ttseceeeseceseeeeeceee | £140 6 8O0l7 70 
rs — 2 n 








Feather Pillows, 3s. to 10s. 6d.; Bolsters, from 6s. to 
£1 9s. 6d. 


Down Pillows, from 10s. 6d. to 17s. 6d. 
Blankets, Counterpanes, and Sheets in every variety. 


pat=s T IRON BEDSTEADS, fitted with 


Dovetail Joints and Patent Sacking on Castors, from 
lis, to £1 4s. 


Ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads in great variety, 
from £1 4s. to £45 5s. 


URS ITURE, in complete suites for Bed- 

room, of Mahogany, Birch, Fancy Woods, Polished 
and Japanued Deal, always on show. These are made by 
WILL vo S$. BURTON, at his Manufactory, 84, Newman- 
street, and every article is guaranteed. China Toilet Ware 
in great variety, from 3s. Set of five pieces. 











UTLERY WARRANTED. — The most 
varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the 
world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the large- 
ness of the sales. 
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Ivory HANDLEs. S26 gas 2 Ay 
ag'lAds| 3 
z £. om 
8s. d/] s. dj s. d. 
Saneh Geatieee iatiain” tants: 126/100) 49 
34-inch Fine Ivory Balance Handles | 170/180) 56 
4-inch Ivory Balance Handles...... | 190/150! 56 
4-inch Fine Ivory Handles.......... | 27 0| 200} 80 
4-inch Finest African Ivory Handles | 34 0 | 27 0/| 120 
Do., with Silver Ferules............ | 420] 350] 186 
Do., Carved Handles, Silver Ferules | 55 0 | 45 0 | 18 6 
Nickel Electro-Silver Handles ...... | 250|}190/!] 76 
Silver Handles, of any Pattern...... | 84 0 | 54.0 /| 21 0 
Bone anD Horn HAawnpies.— 
KNIVES AND Forks Pex Doz. 
White Bone Handles ........... / 110 8 6 26 
Do., Balance Handles .............. | 230/170] 46 
Black Horn-Rimmed Shoulders .... | 170/140] 40 
Do., Very Strong Rivetted Handles | 120| 96/ 30 





The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and 
= and of the new plated fish-eating ‘knives and forks 
and carvers. 


PAPIER MACHE and IRON TEA-TRAYS, 
—An assortment of TEA-TRAYS and WAITERS, 
wholly unprecedented, whether as to extent, variety, or 
novelty. 
New Oval Papier Maché Trays 
per Set of Three .......... 
Ditto Iron ditto ............ 
Convex-shape ditto ........ 


from 20s. 0d. to 10 guineas. 
from 10s. 0d. to 4 ,uineas. 
from 7s. 6d. 


ATHS and TOILET WARE.—WILLIAM 

8. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW ROOM de- 
voted exclusively to the display of BATHS and TOILET 
WARE. The stock of each is at once the largest, newest, 
and most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked 
at prices proportionate with those that have tended to 
make his Establishment the most distinguished in this 
country. Portable Showers, 7s. 6d.; Pillar Showers, £3 to 
£5 12s.; Nursery, 15s. to 32s.; Sponging, 14s. to 32s.; Hip 
14s, to 31s. 6d. A large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot 
and Cold Plunge, Vapour and Camp Shower Baths. Toilet 
Ware in great variety, from 15s. 6d. to 45s. the Set of Three. 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 

/ and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites in- 
spection of his Stock of these, displayed in two large Show- 
rooms. Each article is of guaranteed quality, and some are 
objects of pure Vertu, the productions of the first Manu- 
facturers of Paris, from whom William 8. Burtun imports 
them direct. 


Clocks, from............ 7s. 6d. to £45 0s. 0d. 
Candelabra, from ...... 13s. 6d. to 16 10s. 0d_ per pair 
Bronzes, from .........- 18s. 0d. to 16 16s. 0d. 


Lamps, Moderateur, from 6s. 0d. to 9 0s. Od 
Pure Colza Oil.......... 4s. 6d, per gallon. 
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